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RITISH ARCH XOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The SEVENTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held on 
ligt te Ley pe March 6, at 32, Sackville-street, aie Ww. 
be 
“anclalies will be exhibited, and the oars he be 
‘The Ch arch and Manor of Offham, Kent,’ by the Sy 7 CARR 
se ates of of Sta. Sabina, —— by Dr. RUSSELL FORBES. 
W. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A.) Honorary 
GEO. PATRI CK hate Secretaries. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and SKETCHES 
of Swiss, Italian, and English Scenery, b HARRY GOODWIN, 
ON VIEW at Messrs. C. Roztnson & Co.'s, 154, Plecadilly, Ww. 








‘YPE-WRITING.—1d. per folio. Special terms 
for large quantities. Work by post receives prompt attention.— 
Favcrr Daar.ison, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss GiappiNne, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


\YPE-WRITERS (SECON D-HAND).—Tre- 
mendous bargains in slightly soiled Remingtons, Barlocks, 
Yosts, Ca Victors, &c. ired 

with option to purch f Machi ught free. Terms, cash ; or 
easy terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rates. 

















IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields.—Antiquities, Pictures, and Sculpture. Open free from 
11 to 5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and — in March, 





April, May, June, July, and August.—Cards for Private Days and for 
Students to be obtained from the Curator, at the Museum. 
AL. MAUL L © L U B, 


6a, Waterloo-place. London, 8. W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 

Town Members, 3/. 3s. per annum; Country Members, ll. ls. per 
annum. Suitable Candidates are now being elected at a nominal 
Entrance Fee. 

For further particulars apply to the Secrerary, at the above address. 


IAGARA HALL.—St. James’s Park Station.— 

REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in perfect condition. Daily, 

9,0 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6, 5s.; 8 to 11.30, 3s, Excellent Orchestra. First- 
Class Restaurant. Open all day. 


JEDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.—I should be 
very grateful for Names of old Sedberghians before 1820, or for 
Letters relating to the School_—B. Wixson, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


(ivi L SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
J COMING EXAMINATION. — ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN and 
== the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street (22-35), 
March 21st. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with ie aaa from the 
Sxcrerary, Civil Service Commission, London, 


HORTHAND WRIT E R and TYPIST (Male) 
desires ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. Own 
machine. ‘Two years’ reference.—Carrina, 2, Bennett-park, Blackheath. 


ITERARY and JOURNALISTIC. — OXFORD 

GRADUATE (29), Second-Class Honours, is OPEN to ENGAGE- 

MENT. Good knowledge of French and German. Highest references. 
—Box 393, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


YUTOR and COMPANION WANTED, about 

23 or 24 years of age, for YOUTH 16 veers of age. —State qualitica- 

tions and previous experience, also salary required, by letter, to Tuxta, 
care of Wm. Dawson & Sons, 161, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


UBLISHING.—There is a VACANCY in the 
Office of a First-Class PUBLISHING HOUSE fora YOUNG MAN 

A education a ee preferred) to learn the Business. Premium 
pply to Messrs. Gruccen & Wi tiams, Solicitors, 32, 
Gnven-street, Strand, London. 


[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
Applications are invited for the post of REGISTRAR. Salary 350i. 
Pet annum.—Applications and testimonials should be sent in on or 
fore March 14, 1895, to the ee from whom further in- 


YOR JAMES, istrar. 
University ty College, © Cardiff, Feb. 13, 1895. —_ 
(CORPORATION of 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


Fin 4 Committee of the above gue require a SECOND ART MASTER 
teach Design, an y Work, at a salary of 1001. 






































SOUTHPORT. 








Copied with accuracy and dispatch. 100 Circulars Copied 
jo Special attention - country orders. Catalo; yo free.—N. 
Taytorn, Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), Lindon. Telephone No. 6690. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 





Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
roy errs or Employment in ecncae = India, and the Colonies. About 
be 895. The Secretary of 








State will offer them for Competition Twelve A ay as Assistant 
eA 





FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, KOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, "PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








Catalogues. 


NHOICE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 
BOOKS, including a fine Collection of Lucas‘s Mezzotints after 
geet Oye Liber Studiorum—and Etchings of Animals by 
. F. Lewis, R.A CATALOGUE, No. 14, now ready. Post free, Six- 
aan —Wwa. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ATALOGUE of choice ANCIENT and MODERN 
BOOKS from the Libraries of the late E. Yates, Esy. (Editor and 
Proprietor of the World). W. L. Shearwood, Esq., &c., including a fine 
Collection of Works relating to Shelley — Alpine — First Editions of 








Engineers in the Public Works Department, ont 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele; Department, —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Secrerary, at the Co! = 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) “Ny Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 

in the selection of grr eer Boys or sap and Tutors for 

all Examinations at home or abroad.—. 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Gaon M.A., 8, Tae place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


YHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Bedford, 
_———. Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cambri age, 
tenham, Cork, Dollar, Dublin, ‘Dumfries, Edinburg! Glasgow, 
fail Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Loughborough, 
re Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oban, Oxford, Paris, Scarborough, and 











r Prospectus, &c., Bs “4 to the Sxcrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
mB. ‘St. Andrews 


ENTRAL | SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES 
ES METH 
Howard F mrng Arundel Guach, Temple. 
French— nao BETIS (Conférencier a! "Eeole de Pédagogie, Paris). 
German—PAUL DRABIG (Berlin University). 
Greek (Ancient and Modern)—CUHRISTOS UGATSOS (Athens Uni- 





ne 
Russian— ey tlt Petersburg University). 
Talien nv. DORT ae 


Spanish—ED. TOLRA FORNES (“Professor Normal,” Barcelona 
University. And Qualified Assistants. 
CITY BRANCH, 7934 Gracechurch Buildings, EC.; and Affiliated 
Branches at Edinburgh, Manchester, Dublin, and other Towns. 


i Authors, &c., all in good condition, at moderate prices.—Post 
free from J. T. Goupre, Atheneum Buildings, Park-lane, Leeds. 


( LD and RARE BOOKS.—PICKERING & 
. CHATTo’'S CATALOGUE of STOCK, 250 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(this amount is allowed on the first purchase of 1/.). Rare and onan 
Books in fine condition, including [luminated Manuscripts— 
Printed Books— Early English Poetical Works—Old Plays — Hooks 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, ———. Alken, —First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors—and Sporting " 
Picxerine & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, > peahoos 8.W. 


E = © LiSvou BL FB 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
NEW CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Now ready (No. 79), post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 








FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

weer supplied on moderate terms. 

‘ALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, | Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cr Phiz, , Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 

ALTER T. Srzencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert bookfinder —- Please 
state wants to Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—. Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 

















ro- 





LANGUAGE CLASSES are given (orally and grammatically) upon the 
principle of utilizing the mental visualization of scenes in seq in- 
stead of book translation 

NEW CLASSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, and GREEK (Ancient and 
Modern). Specimen Lessons can be attended free (Tickets on applica- 
tion). French (daily), 10.30 a.m., 4.15., 6.15, 7.15 p.m. ce n, 11-1, 4-6, 
7-9 p.m. Greek (Ancient), Monday and Thursday, Tu y an 
Friday, 5-7, 7-9 rp.«. Pamphlet, es free, 6 stam > Dex farther rticu- 
lars apply to the Szcrerarr. rincipals, H. SWAN and Y. BETIS. 


SS. READ, Prepared for Publication, Advised 
aa oy br Published by C. Turner & Co., 30 and 32, Ludgate- 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. —LITSRARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned = 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the | personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, ERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Port -street, rincola's Tam. .C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Some is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horacs Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 














er annum. Duties to ee at once. — Applications, 
“Second Master,” to be addressed, not later than —— 1l, to the 
Secrerary, from ‘whom further same were be obtai 


EAGUE, Secretary. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 





UNIVERSITY of WALES. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly APPOINT MATRICULA- 
TION EXAMINERS as follows :— 

TWO in English Language and the History of England and Wales. 

TWO in Latin. 


TWO in Mathematics. 
ONE in each of the following: Greek, Welsh, French, German, 
mics, Chemistry, Botany. 
iculars will be furnished by the Recisrrar oF THE UNIVERSITY, 
care of Messrs. Faithfull & Owen, 11, Victoria-street, London, S.W., to 
whom applications must be sent on or before March 22nd. 


WANIED TO PURCHASE or SHARE a good 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY PUBLICATION. Active interest pre- 
eae particulars, first instance, to J. P., 21, Tomlin’s-grove, 











TYPE. -WRITING ‘WANTED at HOME by a 

&c., carefully Copied. 
Highest — given. 1s. 3d. per thousand words.—Address 8. W., 
tare of J. G. King & Son, 10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London. 





Proprietor, Mr. A. M. goin 1, fa ay pe The 
of Authors poceat represented thors. MBs. placed 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of moo 


with lye Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years 

nae cal experience im all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing, 
nsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 

application to Mr. A. M. Buncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


t 
O LITERARY MEN.—GEO, S. CURRYER, 
Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of LITERARY 
BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type- writing, 
Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall-buildings, E.C. 





‘THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
a only.—Address the 





between Authors, Editors, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews Db; 
Secrerary, 3, Victoria-street, West: 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Pa , Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible Fann ag Sake terms tO Institutions, ‘Schools, Publishers, 
fi on 











YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other ae COPIED with accuracy 

and despatch. ‘lerms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss E. 
Tioar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


[YPE- -WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Dieta aptons COPIED. Special ‘attention to work pouting care. 

Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual te: —Misses 
B.B.& I. Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London (for 
even years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
* oe of ie op Properties, undertake Valuations for 
bate o! Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c, Card 
of Terms on spplication. 
and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Just published, 


ATALOGUR, No. 258, ROMAN LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE (General, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 


guese), 1,417 Nos. 
Catalogues published in 1894. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. (1,627 Nos.). 
. POLITICAL ECONOMY (962 Nos.). 
. EPISTULARICS.—CORRESPONDENCES (370 Noe.). 
MILITARY HISTORY and MILITARY SCIENCES (2,226 
08.). 
. AFRICA (880 Nos.). 
FOLK-LORE of the DUTCH and BELGIANS (1,242 Nos.). 
254. DUTCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE (3,292 Nos. ). 
SPANISH and PORTUGUESE BOOKS (479 Nos.). 
Will be sent on application. 
Martinus Nisuorr, The Hague (Holland). 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINBA per Annam. 


No. 246. 





SELECT 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be h at the of Subscribers in London 
by he Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


Ls 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 84, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
2%1, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, EC. 
(Mansion House End.) 








RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. peleen 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, Roxburghe Press, 
8, Victoria-street, ‘Westminster. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
treatment, 


with eve: to safe and cautious 
oe INE ‘THOMPSO) 





Studio, 41" George-street, Portman-square, w. 
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AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 
ence in 

COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
CUPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHFS ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palwo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of. the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celeb d Pai P y 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ARTCATALOGUE of 184 pages (New Edition), 
with illustrated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature 
Photographs of notable Autotypes. Post free, 1s. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 


ese eB AVY UBS 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic E ing on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the mresee in Gay’ ‘8 + Hospital ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Autogravure of Ph phs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


Estimates and particulars on applicati 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The ee “ar 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless paper, nag the pen slipe with perfect 

freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plai: 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in this 

healthy and pleasant winter resort, in a comfortably Furnished 

House, seven minutes from 8.E. Railway, close to Mount Ephraim.— 
R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Sales bp Anction 
MONDAY NEXT.—Periodical Sporting Sale. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his G 8 Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY 
NEXT, March 4, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, OLD SPORTING 
BOOKS, Prints, Paintings, Engravings, &c.—Guns—Fishing Tackle— 
Heads and Horns of Animals—Sporting Curiosities—Horse Clothing— 
Jewellery—and Miscellaneous Effects. 
‘ On aoe the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogue: 





























FRIDAY NEXT. 

Telegraphic, Scientific, and Photographic Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his ee yr 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, March 8, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, a QUANTITY of 
TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS (by Order of the Right Hon. the Post- 
master Gonoral)— Cameras and Lenses, Stands. Plates, Shutters, and 
other Microscopes—'elescopes— Lanterns and 

suidee—Soweliery—ieene-ana Miscellaneous Property. 

— view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








The — ot extensive Collection of Coins and Medals of 
he Royal United Service /nstitution. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Coins, the Property of a Gentleman, deceased, and ‘the Collec- 
tion of the late Rev. BR YMER BELCHER. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, egg egy 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 15, and Followin ig Day, at 


ID, 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of nd FOREIGN 
COINS and MEDALS, the Property of a ponte AN, deceased ; also 
the COLL TION of the late Kev. BRYMER BELCHER, com risin 


Hammered Silver Coins from William I. - Charles II.—Milled Coins 
from Charles II. to Victoria—Maunday Moneys—British Copper and 
Bronze Coins and Tokens—English Gold Coins from James I. to 
Victoria—Foreign Gold and Silver Coins—English and Foreign Com- 
memorative Medals—War Medals—Roman Coins in Bronze and Silver. 


May be viewed two days prior. - Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


A Portion w, bag ‘famous Collection of Manuscripts of the late 
HOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart, 


ESSRS. ‘SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: at their =p No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 21, and Four ancy 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a a PCRTION of the: famous COLLECTI 
of Classical, Historical, T other MANU- 
RIPTS and AUTOGRAPH Perrens of the tong Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
— House, Cheltenhans, together with ‘his Privately Printed 


The ete. — important Works relating to Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wal lassical Works, among which are Aristotle, Zsop, 
Aulus Gellius, Catalles Cicero, Claudian, Horace, Uvid, Plautus, Pro- 
pertius, Prudentius, Quintilian, Virgil, &c —the Ormonde State — 
—Historical and Works, on Ve —, including Josephus. Eg 
jus, Bede, Giraldus Cambrensis, Higden, Bracton, Britton, aise vile. 
ratian, Justinian, &c.—with a unique Life of St. Thomas @ Becket. in 
Verse—Poems by Crane, Gower, Langlande, or and others of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries— Ward Books of Edward III., 
y ward h, Charles te : also 
Fairfax—with Biblia— 
my: prianus—Theodosius—Vinesamf — Mandevile’s 
Travels — Benthan's mbridge — Hutchinson's Durham — Nicholls 
Correspondence — ween dip Gaelic Dictionary — Fay of Miss 








MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woons 
respectful rz notice that they will hold the {olowing 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King street, 8t. J; 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely 

On MONDAY, March 4, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late Rev. W. BENTINCK . 
HAWKINS and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 5, a COLLECTION of 
OLD WEDGWOOD WARE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Po) 
Fag DECORATIVE OBJECTS of the late Right Hon. ir onck 

On WEDNESDAY, March 6, a valuable PoR. 
TIUN ofthe LIBRARY formed bi WILLIAM STUART, Esq., late of 
Hill-street and Aldenham Abbey, 

On WEDNESDAY, March 6, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late. CHARLES HUMB Y, Esq.; also Silver 
Plate, Jewellery, Snuff-boxes, Miniatures, &c., from ‘numerous Sources. 

On THURSDAY, March 7, and Two Following 
Days, the FIRST PORTION = ‘cams valuable LIBRARY of the late Rey. 

W. BENTINCK L. HAWKI 

On FRIDAY, March 8, JAPANESE OBJECTS of 
ART and CURIOSITIES. 

On SATURDAY, March 9, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES of the late WILLIAM MATHESON, Esq., the late Mrs, 
MARSON, and others. 

On MONDAY, March 11, OLD PICTURES of 
the late CHARLES BRANDLING, Esq., from the Collection of the 
late Julia, Countess of Jersey. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 13, the CELLAR of 
WINES of the late W. B. EAST ‘woop, Esq. ; ; ae WINES from 
other Private Sources, and upwards of 5,000 CIGARS. 

oe MONDAY, March 18, and Four Following 


ys, and on MONDAY and TUESDAY, March 25 and 26, the COLLEC- 
TION of ARMOUR and ARMS of EDWIN J. BRETT, Esq. 





Paton, and ether 88.—Collections of Bis! — 
Edw. Lhuyd, Strutt, ‘ort Wallis—Edward Jones's Welsh MSS.—and the 
Rey. Joseph Hunter's Yorkshire Collections. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 6d. each. 


The Valuable and Extensive Library , i ‘erated 
Monsieur JOHN GENNADIU 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 3 Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, Mareh 28, an n Following 
Days, atlo clock precise the VALUABLEand EX TENSIV! E LIBRARY 
of His see gt si eek GENNADIUS, late Greek Minister 
atthe Court of St. J: 

Most Clasecs or ‘Literature are represented in this remarkable 
Library, — a large proportion of the volumes is in fine old or modern 
morocco bindings by the best binders of the periods, bearing the arms 
and other devices of celebrated former owners. Very many of the finer 
examples were in the Bindings Exhibition, held in 1891 at the Bur- 
lington Fine-Art Club, and a selection were reproduced in the Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Half-a- 
Crown each. 








Antique Sundials, Keys, Locks, &c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their seins 47, nena “square, W.C., 
FRIDAY, March 8, at ten minute: s past 1 o k precisely, a valsadie 
and interesting _COLLECTI ON of ANTIQUE SUNDIALS of the 
Sixteenth, n ne 
Collection of. ieee Keys, Wrought Iron ceoke an 
including Specimens of Gallo, Roman, Gothic, = other Keys— 
Antique and Curious Renaissance Locks with Repoussé and Engraved 
Plates—Chased and Wrought Iron Door-knockers of the Sixteenth 
Century of French and Italian Workmanship, sold by order of the 
Administratrix to the Estate of an Architect ( eceased ). 








Miscellaneous Books, pyr a Portion of the Library 
of a Nobleman. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, peSoeneaeare, W.C., on 
MONDAY, March 11. and en Day. a it ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
isomen? a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKs, including a 
Yortion of the Library of a NOBLEMAN, comprising Surtees’s History 
= Durham, 3 vee—4 Abbotsford Waverley, 12 vols.—Punch from the 





will SELL by aaa at their House, No. 13, 
street, Strand, W.C., on MO , March 4, and Three Pouowing fe a 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the an interesting COLLECTION of COI 8s, 
Medals, Jettons, and Tokens of the Koyai United Service Institution. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of six 
stamps. A few Copies have been printed’ with Autotype Illustrations, 
price 2s. each. 


A Series A valuable War Medals and Decorations, and the 
Collection of Coins formed by EK. BLAKE, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 8, =i 1 a precisely, the 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH CuINS formed by E oe AKE, Esq. 

A valuable SERIES of WARK MEDALS, e Gold Peni 1 
Cross for Five Campaigns—General Military aoe —General Naval 
Service—Badges of the 95th Regiment — E.I.C. Medals for Mysore, 

gapatam, Egypt, Kodrigues, and Java, including many rare Groups. 
Also some interesting English Historical Medals—and Badges of English 
and Foreign Orders. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; 
stamps. 








if by post, on receipt of four 





The ee J important Collection of Anglo-Saron Jewels, §c., the 
Property of D. F. KENNARD, Esq.; and Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, the Property of the Koyal United Service Insti- 
tution. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 12, at 1 0’ clock ore 4 
the very important COLLECTION of ge gg JEW. 


from Graves in East Kent, the Propert: NNARD, Esq., 
comprising Brooches, Pendants, &c., including oue of very im ogee 
size and work; a few GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, , the 


ee, of the Royal United Service Institution—Orientai Catua 
r Ware—Netsukes in Ivory and Wood—and a Collection of old 
French Sewelloey, Ivories, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection 4a Decorative China and other Works of Art of 
JOSEPH TAYLOR, Esq., of Blackheath. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ag f= AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, WEDNESDAY, March 13. and Following Day, 
at 1 o’clock canes: “DRA ORATIV & PORCELAIN and other WORKS 
of ART, including tbe Collection of JOSEPH TAYLOR, Esq_, of Black- 
heath, and comprising fine Worcester Tea-sets—a large and handsome 
Coalport Dinner Service—Derby Services—a fine Chelsea two-handled 





Cup and Cover—Coalport Services—Swansea Vases—Wedgwood—Staf- 
fordshire Figures—Orientai Jars, Bowls, and Vases—old Cut Glass— 
Ivory Carvings, and a few Miniatures—Snuff-boxes, &c. 


6 vols. —the Henry Irving Shakespeare—M ahon's Eng- 
a Library Edition—Mode: n British wag 5 vols.—Biblia aaa 
First Edition, 1584—Gentleman's Maga 180 vols —Edinburgh 
view, 180 vols.—Strickland’s Queens oft Eeeiond. Library Edition. 8 india, 
—Rentley’s Miscellany, 22 vols.—Bewick's Birds and Quadrupeds— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols.—Finden’s Byron Illustrations, 
3 vols. morocco—Parchment Deeds relating to Devon. Cornwall, &c.— 
Books relating to America, &c.—Drawings of Stained Glass—Collection 
of Ex-Libris, mounted in an Album 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Antique Furniture and Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, March 15, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, a CoL- 
LECTION of ANTIQUE FURNITURE and MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
PERTY, consisting of Silver and Plated Articles, China, Glass, Arms, 
Oriental Goods, Jewellery, Curios, Coins, &c., including the COLLEC- 
TION of the late WILLIAM HENRY PRIOR, artist, of West Kensing- 
ton, and other Collectors. 


Valuable Books relaiing to Norfolk and Suffo'k, &c. 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
5 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.. on 
WEDNESDAY, March 20, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
= 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS relating to NORFOLK, 

FFOLK, &c., comprising Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols.— 
Stevenson's Birds of Norfolk, 3 vols. — Manship’s History of Great 
Yarmouth, 2 vols.—Palmer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, 3 vols.— 
Cotman's Etchings of Architectural Remains, 2 vols.—‘The Fenland, 
Past and Present—Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie 
—RBewick’s Fables and Birds, first editions—Brough’s Life of Falstaff— 
hong Editions, Thackeray, Swinburne, Tennyson, Lever, Steven- 
son, &c. 





Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Books, including Two Private Collections, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
* their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
March 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 ee MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising y Bri inth Edition, 25 vols.— 
Poniatowski Gems 2 vols —Oxford Historical. Society" ~ Publications, 
27 vols —Pipe Roll Society, 16 vols. —Yorkshire Archxological Society, 
16 vols.—Willis and Clark’s Cambridge, 4 vols—Turner’s Domestic 
Architecture, 4 vols.—W: xt’ S 's Letters, by Cunningham, 9 vols Large 
Paper—Pardoe’s Louis XIV., &c., 9 vols.—Digby’s Mores Catholici, 
; vols.—Stephen’s Dictionary of Biography, 41 vols —Sacred Books of 
e East, 24 vols.—Bentham’s Works, 11 vols. mabsa 8 Greece, 12 vols. 
ea ‘moagtana, 12 vols.—Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols.— 
Cook’s Freshwater Algx, Fungi, &c., 4 vols.—to which is added a Selec- 
tion from an Editor's Library—Prints, Photos, and Engravings— 











[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


The MILLSTONE ROUND va a a ENGLAND. By William 
Laird Clowes (‘‘ Nauticus”). 

The GOOD SENSE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By T. E. Kebbel. 

ON SOME LEGAL DISABILITIES of TRADE UNIONS. By Bernard 
Holland. With Prefatory Note by His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

HOW to ORGANIZE a PEOPLE'S KITCHEN in LONDON. By Edith 
Sellers. 


The BUILDER of the ROUND TOWERS: a Chronicle of the Eighth 
Century. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

WHAT is CHURCH AUTHORITY? By the Rev. Canon Teignmouth 
Shore. 


The WANTON MUTILATION of ANIMALS. By Dr. Fleming, C.B. 
REMBRANDT and SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Charles Robin- 
son (Surveyor of Her Majesty's Pictures). 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES in the CAVALRY. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Airlie. 
WRITTEN GESTURE. (With Illustrative Facsimiles.) By John Holt 
Schooling. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Richard Hovey. 
The CHINESE DRAMA. By George Adams. 
A NIGHT in the REPORTERS’ GALLERY. By Michael MacDonagh. 
MR. BALFOUR’S ATTACK on AGNOSTICISM. By the Right Hon. 
Professor Huxley. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for MARCH. 
The HOUSE of COMMONS: a Plea for Action. 
Moulton, QC. M.P. 
The COUNTY COUNCIL and the MUSIC HALLS. By William Archer. 
The REFERENDUM in SWITZERLAND. By Numa Droz. 
EMERSON, TRANSCENDENTALIST and UTILITARIAN. By Vernon 
Lee. 





By J. Fletcher 


The DESCENT into HADES. By Professor Percy Gardner. 
The MANCHESTER SCHOOL. By Goldwin Smith. 

The ENGLISH FAILURE in EGYPT. By a Cairene. 
EXPERIENCES of an ANGLICAN CATHOLIC. 

The MEANING and MEASURE of “‘ UNEMPLOYMENT.” 
A. Hopson. 

RELIGION and the STATE. By John Clifford, D.D. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


_rasce ve: . S MAGAZINE 
No. 953. MARCH, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The SCOTTISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 
SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
A FOREIGNER. Chaps. 15-20. By E. Gerard. 
The SALMON-FISHERIES of NORWAY. By “Snowfiy.” 
DID JUNIUS COMMIT SUICIDE? By A. Lang. 
The COURT of DEMOS. By L. E. R. 
SHOULD GULF be ENCOURAGED at PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
ARAB MEN and ARAB HORSES. 
The TOUCH of SPRING. By D. Storrar Meldrum. 
A VISIT to the BUDDHIST and TAO-IST MONASTERIES on 
the LO FAU SAN. By E. A. Irving. 
FRANCIS RICHARD SANDFORD. 
HABITUAL OFFENDERS. 
The RISE of the CURTAIN. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By John 








\ 
1 erties, Oe tieuseew. E. HENLEY. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
THE MOST READABLE OF THE MONTHLIES. 
MARCH Contents. 


th yg IN ARCADY.—Spenser Wilkinson: The PASS- 
ING of F ‘NGLAND.—‘X”: LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—C. F. 


wad ine: A UNE FEMME.—A. 
Keary : INDIA: Impressions, 8-11. eta conven Ed: GUSTUS 


Clerk: IN PRAISE of CONVEN m : 
FREDERICK. —George Wyndham, M.P. : The POETRY of morn. 
—A. R. Whiteway : LITICS in NEWFOUNDLAN D—G. W. Steeve! 


: The CYCLE. an 
ander Scott : aries Whibley: TW 


T 
‘THIEVES.—H. G. Wells : The TIME MACHINE, 7-8. 





Mahogany Bookcase, &c. 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


PRESIDENTS and POLITICS o weance. By Augustin Filon. 
PARLIAMENTARY QUES" ange of the ge 
1. Mr. Mommy and the Irish Land Bill. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
2 Church Disestablishment. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
ACTING: an oy By Henry Irving. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By T. H. 8. Escott 
TWO MODERN POETS. By H. D. Traill. 











POLITICS and the POOR LAW. By T. Mackay. 
VENBTIAN ART at the NEW GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
the _- of ORGANIC EVOLUTION. II. By Alfred k. Wallace, 
raANE MALLARME. By Frederic Carrel. 
An ALGERIAN WINTER RESORT: Biskra. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
The CRISIS in NEWFOUNDLAND. By Rev. William Greswell. 
The HEART of oy Chaps. 17-20. By W. H. Mallock. 
PONDENCE :— 
Alien ee: a Rejoinder. By Arnold White. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 
yz HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
MARCH. 
WARES for SALE in the * ‘eceeee MARKET. The Hon. Auberon 
Herbert. With Portrait. 
BROWNING as & PROPHET of HUMANITY. E. A. Skurray. 
ONE PHASE of the GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. W. S. Caine, M.P. 
mm CAINE’S “PHASE” and SCANDINAVIAN FACTS. The Rev. 
8. Macaulay Bennett, M.A. 
womans CLAIMS and MEN’S MONOPOLIES. Penelope Holland. 
With Portrait. 
MONASTIC LIFE and SOCIAL REFORM. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 
he POSITION of ITALIAN WOMEN. Thomas Huntington Childs. 
An IDEAL WOMAN. Short Story. Osgood Hartier. 
NOTES and COMMENTS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, and 
OPEN COLUMN. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, for MARCH, price Is. 
7, #6 EX POS ITOR 
Contents. 
The SAMARITAN DOCTRINE of the MESSIAH. By A. Cowley, 
M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
The Seta of CHRIST: a Problem in the Philosophy of Religion. 
a a A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 


ON — SPIRIT of the teas ates not SPEAKING from HIMSELF. Ry 
Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 

The BAPTIST’S MESSAGE to JESUS. By Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

PROFESSOR F. BLASS on the TWO EDITIONS of ACTS. By Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. LL.D. 

8T. mag “= of the ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE. By 
Rey. B. Warfield, D.D. LL.D. 

8T. cong cel of the GREEK Gos. By Rey. Prof. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. 


London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, for MARCH, price 6d. 
*3 


B O O K M A N. 
Principal Contents, 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. With Portraits. 
The LIFE of a GEOLOGIST. By Professor Henry Drummond. 
ys ga and AMERICAN ROYALTIES: a Chat with 
Mr. A. P. 
MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. II. From the Llane of her Husband to 
the Coronation of her Son. Ry D. Hay Fleming. 
MONTHLY REPORT of the WHOLESALE 300K TRADE. 
NEW BOOKS. 
an ~ ee on the FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. By Prof. Marcus 








Mr. CHURTON COLLINS'S ESSAYS and STUDIES. By George 
Saintsbury. 


The TALE of CHLOE. 

An EXCELLENT TALKER. By W. B. Yeats. 

A gg HISTORY of the HOUSE of LORDS. By 
G. P. Macdonnell. 

Mr. SAINTSBURY’S CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


NEWS a Tia NOTES—The BOOKMAN’S TABLE — The 
BOOKSELLER. &. &e. 
pram Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for MARCH, 1895. 
i. The SUPERANNUATION of HEAD MASTERS. By R. W. Hinton, 
B.A., Head Master of Haberdashers’ School, Hoxton. 
2. The TEACHING of SCIENCE in SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
M. Stuart, M.A., Head Master of St. Dunstan's College, Cat- 
ford. 
3. IN MEMORY of LAURA SOAMES. 


4. WILLIAM BROWN, PRESIDENT of the PRIVATE SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION : a Tribute and an Appreciation. 


5. The REPORTS of the GILCHRIST TRUSTEES TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARS. 








6. WOMEN’S WORK. By Mrs. Alfred Pollard. 
7. The ‘‘ILLUSTRATED GREEN.” 
8. MR. BIRD’S ‘GEOLOGY.’ 
9. The MONTH: University, Women, and General Notes. 
10.NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS: School- Books classified 
ng to their S 
Price Sixpence net. 
The Educational Review, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


ALMESBURY ABBEY. 
The BUILD oars santa 
of March 2 contain: wana hn t N 10 of th ries, 
“The ABBEYS of GREAT BRITAI ‘AIN.” me ey ee 
post free. 


ice 44d. 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 











Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. By Prof. 
Me Pepe ee 
Tyndall. Kh —4. Pp by er’ jpencer, Strauss, 


Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW. BOOKS. 


_—- 


LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By John 


RAE. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK on WELSH CHURCH 


DEFENCE. By the BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, 6d, 


JAPHET in SEARCH of a FATHER. 
By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M. 
Brock. With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (/Ulustrated Standard Novels. 

GLOBE.—‘ Introdueed by Mr. David Hannay in a bio- 
graphical and critical essay of much interest...... It is pleasant 
to have it resuscitated in this tasteful gud, with drawings 
of much more than average value by Mr. H. M. Brock. Mr. 

Brock is an excellent figure artist.” 


KING ARTHUR, a Drama in a Pro- 
logue and Four Acts. By J. COMYNS CARR. 8vo. 
paper, ls. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

GLOBE.—“ Its literary merit, especially in the prologue, 
is high. The blank verse is handled throughout with a nice 
ear for melody and variety.” 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II. Third Edition. Corapletely "Revised through- 
out, with Additional Chapters. Extra crown 8vo. 
12s, 6d. (Vol. 1, extra crown 8vo, 12s, 6d.) 

SPEAKER.—“ The book is a classic and treats them as a 
classic must, In knowledge, in power, in grasp of essentials 
and breadth of view, it is worthy of its subject, and higher 
praise could hardly. be given; but praise is superfluous in 
the case of a classic.” 


The CHRONICLES of FROISSART. 


Translated by JOHN BOURCHIER, Lord Berners. 
Edited and reduced into One Volume by G. C. 
MACAULAY, formerly Fellow of Trinity Collene, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [The Globe Library. 
TIMES.—A new volume of the attractive ‘Globe’ 
series designed to supply a popular Froissart for English 
readers, an aim which, as the editor truly says, needs no 
oooteny, and which, we may add, is very adequately 
attain 


The SPHINX of EAGLEHAWK: a 
Tale of Old Bendigo. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. [Macmillun’s Pocket Novels. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ An extremely well - written 
story. The sceve is laid in the author's familiar ground, 
and the interest is sustained from beginning to end.’ 


MORNING POST.—“Chietly recommended by its spirited 
sketches of manners, thrown off with an ease that adds much 
to their merit.” 


The PATHOLOGY of MIND: a 


Study of its Distempers, Deformities, and Disorders. 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 8vo. lis. net. 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY 


PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY, including Bacteriolo- 
gs Analysis and Chemistry. A. A. KANTHACK, 

M.R.C.P., — H. DRYSDALE, M.B. M.R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE. 
Part I. REPRESENTATIVE 


GOVERNMENT. By E. J. MATHEW, B.A. LL.B. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Part II. The EMPIRE; INDUS- 


TRIALand SOCIAL LIFE. By J. ST. Lor STRACHEY. 
Globe 8vo. 1s 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 425, MARCH, price ls. 
Contents. 
1. The HERONS. Chaps. 13-15. 
. OUR OBLIGATIONS to ARMENIA. 
. ROBERT SOUTHEY. By George Saintsbury. 


. The SANCHO PANZA of MADAGASCAR. By Julian 
Corbett. 


wm C8 bo 


5. SOME HUMOURS of PARLIMENTARY REPORTING. 
6. MY FRIEND BEPPINO. 

7. The TRANSFORMATION of the BLACK COUNTRY. 
8. FROISSART the HISTORIAN. By G. C. Macaulay. 

9. The SOLDIER in PRINT. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 





Ready on the 5th inst. 
Vor. FE. 
OF A NEW EDITION OF 


THE 
INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 


DON QUIXOTE OF 
LA MANCHA. 


BY 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. 


Done into English, with Notes Original and 
Selected, 


By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. each. 


(The above will be followed by ‘LIFE of 
CERVANTES,’ 1 vol. uniform with above.) 





EASTER IN ROME. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT 
ROME. 


By Dr. J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


Director of the South Kensington Museum, 
With 102 Wood Engravings and 4 Coloured Plans. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 25s. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 
Ninth Edition. 
Edited by JOHN LOMAS. 
With Plans and Maps. 


Crown 8vo, price 15s. 





WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A GUIDE TO THE WATERING-PLACES AND 
HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE, THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, &c. 


Including a TRIP THROUGH INDIA, 
By A. R. HOPE MONCORIEFF. 
Fcap. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho-square, London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS, 
is now ready, in 3 vols. 15s. net ; 
and at all Inbraries. 


Mrs. CROKER’S New Volume of 
Stories, VILLAGE TALES and 
JUNGLE TRAGEDIES, 1s 
now ready, cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 

“Mr. Walter Besant’s new novel is in his best 
style. It is a very fine study of human character 
in its varied aspects...... It is a novel full of interest. 
It abounds in character as well defined as if the 
personages were standing and speaking before the 
reader. Even for Mr. Besant it is a good, an ex- 


tremely good story, and that is saying a great deal.” 
Scotsman. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin 
HUNTLY McCARTHY. 83 vols, 15s. net. 

“It has the immense merit of interesting us in 
the hero and heroine from the very moment of 
their introduction, and of holding the interest until 
the bell rings down the curtain...... A fresh, delight- 
ful, and entertaining story.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


The GREY MONK. By T. W. Srzicur, 
Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
3 vols. 15s, net. 

“One great charm about Mr. Speight’s books is 
that they are carefully written, without being too 
intricate to follow, whilst we can always find one 
character whose personality interests and amuses 
us throughout.”—Pudblic Opinion, 


NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
A DAUGHTER of TO-DAY. By Sara 


JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘A Social De- 


« Quite one of the cleverest novels we have read this 
season.”—Daily Chronicle. 
By 


The PHANTOM DEATH, &c. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘Alone on a Wide 
Wide Sea.’ 
“There is not one which is not entertaining, and many 
are positively thrilling.”—Sun. 


The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a 
Prima Donna. By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
““We confess to having derived real enjoyment from a 
usal of ‘The Minor Chord.’...... The story strikes us as 
aving an air of simple reality about it which suggests on 
the of the author either a close study of actual life or a 


faculty not unworthy of Defoe.”—Speaker. 
By E. 
LEPELLETIER. Translated by J. A. J. DE VILLIERS. 


MADAME SANS - GENE. 
**A curious study of the later days of the French Revolu- 


tion and the most brilliant years of the Empire...... The book 

is full of thrilling scenes in court and camp, while its vivid 
ictures of an exciting time throw many side lights on the 
istory of the period.”—Morning Post. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Atay Sr. 
AUBYN, Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.’ 
**The characters are like living persons......It is a tho- 
roughly enjoyable story.”—Scotsman. 
By 


A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. 
L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘The Medicine Lady.’ 

“It is refreshing to come upon such an out-and-out good 
novel of the romantic type.”—-Lady’s Pictorial, 
DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. 

HENTY, Author of ‘ Rujub the Juggler.’ 
“* A curious as well as a clever study.”— Morning Post. 
NEW 2s. NOVELS, (Picture Boards.) 
The RED SULTAN. By MacLaren CoBBAN. 
LADY VERNER'S FLIGHT. By Mrs, Hun- 


A TRYING PATIENT. By James Payrn. 
A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Brer 


DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 

ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Franci.ion. 
The DAYS ofhis VANITY. By Sypney Grunpy, 
SCENES from the SHOW. By G. R. Sims. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 




















MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





With Map and Portraits, 8vo. 16s. 


The LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 1623-1687. One of the First Fellows 


of the Royal Society ; sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell; Maker and Author of the ‘‘ Down Survey ” of Ireland, 
Derived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. By LORD EDMOND FITZMADURICE. 





With many Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


The EVIL EYE. An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. By 


FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of the HIDDEN PLACE: a Clue to the Creed of Early Eg 


from Egyptian Sources. By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, Author of ‘ The Drama of Empire,’ &c., sometime Fellow of ypt 
College, Oxford. 





With Portraits, 8vo. 18s. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Ely and subsequently of 
Winchester. A Memoir. By the Very Rev. GEO. WM. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
“The memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but a luminous and instructive chapter of 
contemporary ecclesiastical history.”— 7imes. 


“* The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memoir of a most interesting personality.” 
Daily Chronicle, 





8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PRIMOGENITURE. A Short History of its Development in various Countries, 
and its Practical Effect. By EVELYN CECIL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“ Well worth op | are the views that he expresses on the practical value of great landlords, and all that he has to 
say on the subject of small properties and morcellements.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZHCULARE. Translated into 


English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 








With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart, 
Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. [Second Edition. 
“Through prosperity and wagecwn 4 the charm of his personal character remained unbroken, and to this he owed much 
of the respect and affection with which he was regarded by those who had the advantage of his acquaintance.” —Athenaum, 
‘*A fine life and a worthy biography is the verdict the critic will gladly record.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto E.iot, Author of ‘An Idle Woman in Sicily, 
‘Old Court Life in France,’ &c. 
Contents: —Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—I1 Re Gal 
‘* Madame Mére ”—Queen Hortense—Princess Pauline, &c. 
‘*One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘*A volume which hardly contains a dull page.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“The whole book affords delightful reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A fascinating picture of Roman society.”—Daily News. 


+ a 


ibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes— 














With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The LIFE of RICHARD OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, and 

those of his Wife. By hisGrandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. 
[Second Edition, 

‘‘A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very human figure stands out, bold in its 


outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.”—Saturday Review. 
“The volumes teem with anecdotes; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen’s life becomes fuller and 


broader as manhood ripened into age.”—St. James's Gazette. 








With Portrait, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Smwpxinson, M.A, 
Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘* This seems to be by far the best and worthiest account of Laud yet published, and a new 
and pleasing proof of the vitality of the New Historic School at Oxford.” 








With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the WRITINGS of DEAN STANLEY. Edited by the 
Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeason of St. Andrews. [Second Edition. 


‘* A series of animated and picturesque passages culled from the writings of the Dean. He was one of those writers, we 
venture to think, who are seen more to advantage in select passages than in continuous works, and this volume ought to 
prove highly popular.”— Atheneum, 


NEXT WEEK, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES of WERNER von SIEMENS. 
Vorume II. Including the following subjects :—INDUCTION WRITING TELEGRAPH.—MAGNETO-ELECTRIC 
QUICK TYPE-WRITER.—ELKCTRIC WATER-LEVEL INDICATOR._MINE EXPLODER.—ALCOHOL METER.— 
The UNIVERSAL GALVANOMETER.—AUTOMATICALLY-STEERED TORPEDOES. —AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
LAMP.—ELECTRIC PLOUGH.—ELECTRIC ELEVATOR.—ELECTRICITY METER.—ENERGY METER, &c. 











32mo. roan, 4s.; morocco, 5s. 


The PSALTER: ACCORDING to the PRAYER-BOOK VERSION. 


a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


With 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ To renew your acquaintance with Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley to 
stand out victorious all along the line.” 


ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES OF 
HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Newly composed from type specially cast, and handsomely printed on good paper. 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
NEW VOLUME just ready. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ Henry Kingsley possesses the supreme gift of knowing how to interest his readers......His 
power of vivid presentation, the human sympathy that glows through his work, the sweep of his narrative hurrying us 
along...... The descriptive passages are vivid and beautiful, the numerous characters stand out boldly individualized.’ 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. With Photogravure Portrait of Henry 


Kingsley, and a Memoir specially written by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. [Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
To-day says :—‘‘ Mr. Shorter has a right to be enthusiastic over ‘Geoffry Hamlyn.’ We have no more wholesome, 
manly, and literary book of real adventure in the language, and it gives a true picture of Australia in its glorious prime.” 


RAVENSHOE. With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ There can be on ly one opinion. Few novels are so striking at a first reading ; fewer still bear so 
well the test of re-reading again and again.’ 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. With Prefatory Note by 


CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


The Sketch says :—“‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons’ are so good that the only sur- 
prising thing is that there should have been so long a delay in their reissue.” 





The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ As a novelist of character he is so far removed from all other living English- 
men, that the humblest of us may point out a fancied fault in him with as light a heart and as little shame as one feels in 
depreciating Thackeray or Fielding.” 


THE LOST TALES OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW WORK, The Tate or Cutoz, 


The HOUSE on the BEACH, and the CASE of GENERAL OPLE and LADY CAMPER. By GEORGE MERE- 
DITH, Author of ‘ The Tragic Comedians,’ &c. 

“These exquisite stories...... ‘The Tale of Chloe’ is one of the gems of English fiction. Mr. Meredith is a cunning 
delineator of women—no living writer more so—but we question whether even in Mr. Meredith's rich array of female cha- 
racters there is any more lovable than Chloe...... ‘The Tale of Chloe’ is a tragedy ; that of ‘General Ople and Lady Camper’ 
a comedy.”—Daily Telegraph. 

The Publishers also issue a LARGH-PAPER EDITION of ‘The Tale of Chloe,’ beautifully printed on hand-made 

per, and artistically bound, half-parchment, containing a recent Photogravure Portrait of Mr. Meredith, also a Photo- 
gravure of the Chalet at Box Hill. Price 25s. 





MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


MY HAPPY HALF-CENTURY: the Autobiography of an American 


Woman. By FRANCES E. WILLARD. With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET, and 8 IIlustrations. 


‘* Miss Frances Willard’s delightful Autobiography......The whole story of Frank’s childhood is a fairytale of delight...... 
Her story cannot but recall Ruskin’s lovely vision of what the quality of woman’s work should be, as he prophesied of it 
long ago in ‘ Sesame and Lilies.’”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘You cannot rise from the perusal of Miss Willard’s Autobiography without a feeling of added respect for that remark- 
able woman.”— Weekly Sun. 





NEW WORK BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE.—NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


The BURIAL of the GUNS, and other Stories. By Tomas Netson 


PAGE, Author of * In Ole Virginia,’ &c. 
‘* A very beautiful and touching set of tales.”—Guardian, 


“* Every one who has enjoyed the humour and pathos of ‘In Ole Virginia’ will take pleasure in this fresh series of 
stories of the Rebel South.”— Academy. 


‘* A brilliant and vigorous piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘*There is a certain charm about Mr. Page’s tales which is difficult to define, but of which every reader of intelligence 
must be conscious,”—Star. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. By Eruex S. Turner. With 


26 Illustrations by A. J. Johnson. 
“This brilliant and captivating book.”—Literary World. 
‘‘ There are not wanting in ‘Seven Little Australians’ passages of true pathos and vividly picturesque descriptions of 
Australian scenery.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘A capital story, charged with incident of a lively and stirring kind.” —Saturday Review. 
‘A book certain to delight children of all ages.” — Hearth and Home. 





No. 2 NOW READY of 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW STORY (Complete), entitled ‘An 


UNQUALIFIED PILOT.’ 
The RUSKIN MUSEUM and its TREASURES. 
The QUEEN’S TUTORS. By ALFRED T. Story. 
POEMS by NORMAN GALE and ERIC MACKAY. 
SEORET PLACES of LONDON DOCKS. By H. D. Lowry. RISON. No. 2. The Nicobar Bullion Case. 
H. §. MERRIMAN’S STORY, The GREY LADY. GUY BOOTHBY’S STORY, A BID for FORTUNE. 
And a large number of Stories and Articles by the best Writers of the Day. Illustrated by well-known Artists. 


PORTRAIT of Mr. RUSKIN. 
The MONK. Illustrated by Phil May. 
CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWETT. By ARTHUR Mor- 








COULSON KERNAHAN’S 
WORKS. 


Nearly ready, oblong, paper cover, 1s. 
GOD AND THE ANT: 
A Dream of the Last Day. 

By COULSON KERNAHAN. 





SORROW AND SONG. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


Atheneum (four-column review).—‘ These essays are elo- 
quently and often poetically written, and the criticism is, 
we think, mainly just...... A tribute [the Paper on Marston} 
of singular beauty and tenderness, but at the same time full 
of critical insight.” 


Times,—“ By a writer of much insight and originality.” 


Mr. S. R. CROCKETT in Bookman.—“* Mr. Kernahan shows 
himself a genuine thinker, a sympathetic critic, a patient 
analyst, and, above all,a man of wholesome clean soul, so far 
= = — — it in the pages of this modestly dignified 

ittle - 


A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


i Academy.—‘* His book is a fine one, and we think it will 
ive.” 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun.—'' I do not 
remember to have read for a long time a study of the deadli- 
ness to soul and body—of what I may call the murderousness 
of rT sensual passion—in which the moral is so finely 
and, I must use the word, awfully conveyed......One of the: 
hits of the season.” 


Punch.—‘' Rises are freely predicted in Egertons and Ker 
nahans” (Mr. Punch on “ The Literary Stock Exchange’’). 
Mr. I. ZanGwitt in Pall Mall Magazine.—"* The last half- 


dozen pages of ‘A Literary Gent’ are of unsurpassable 
strength and originality.” 


A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Mrs. LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON in Syndicate Article 
on ‘Four Modern Men.’—‘*‘ A book which must certainfy be 
accounted one of the pronounced literary successes of the 
time. It has gone through various editions in America as 
well as in England, and I think no one who has read it 
could ever quite escape from its —— acess Tam not 
surprised to hear that the first English edition of 2,000 
copies was exhausted a few days after publication.” 


Mr. J. M. Barrie in the British Weekly.—‘: The vigour 
of this book is great, and the anonymous author has am 
uncommon gift of intensity. On many readers, it may te 
guessed, the book will have a mesmeric effect.” 





LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. 


Edited by 
FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON, 
Assisted by COULSON KERNAHAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, 2s, 


Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE in his last volume, ‘Studies in 
Prose and Poetry.’—‘‘ There is no better or completer antho- 
logy in the language...... No objection or suggestion which 
can reasonably be offered can in any way diminish our 
obligation either to the original editor or to his evidently 
able assistant, Mr. Kernahan.” 


Mr. EpmMunpd Gossk in the Jilustrated Londen News.— 
“Where so many skilful hands have tried to produce rival 
anthologies, these two, each in its own class, preserve their 
unquestionable superiority. Mr. Locker-Lampson has been 
helped in this republication by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, whc 
has entered into the elegant spirit of the editor, and has con- 
tinued his labours with taste and judgment.” 


London: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Luutep, Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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MESSRS: BELL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
€rown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. Illustrated 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. With Short 
Memoir and Bibliography. 

Vol. I. RODERICK RANDOM. 
Vols, II. and III. PEREGRINE PICKLE, 


‘*Those in want of a good modern edition of Smollett’s 
novels can hardly do better than get that which is now 
being issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons.” —Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HINTS on BILLIARDS. By J. P. 
BUCHANAN. Illustrated with 36 Diagrams, 


Vol. V. now ready. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS. 
Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the 
Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With LORD 
BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

To be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, ls. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Specially adapted for the Cambridge Locals 
Examination, 1895, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. With Intro- 


duction, Summary, Grammatical Peculiarities, 
&c., by T, DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net per Volume. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in 
the MIDDLE AGES. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. 
Vols. I, and II. (from the Beginning of the 
Fifth Century to the Coronation of Charles, 
A.D. 800). 

‘* A very welcome translation of a well-known and much 
esteemed German work, which has long taken its place as 
the standard book on its subject.” — Times. 

“At last, after some thirty years, Gregorovius’s monu- 
mental ‘ History of Rome’ has found a translator. When a 
work of such magnitude (8 vols.) has reached its fourth 
edition it is quite unnecessary to discuss its merits or de- 


merits...... No serious student can afford to disregard it.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEO- 
METRICALLY. By W. H. BESANT, Sc.D. 
F.R.S. Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 64.—SOLUTIONS. 4s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, each Is, 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. 8S. WATSON, M.A. With 
Memoir and Map. 3 vols. 
Books I. and II.—Books III., IV., and V.—Books VI. and 


XENOPHON’S HELLENICS. Books 
I.andII, Translated by the Rev. H, DALE, 
M.A. With Memoir. 


OVID’S FASTI. Translated by 
HENRY T. RILEY, B.A, With Memoir and 
Introduction, 3 vols, 

Books I. and II.—Books III. and IV.—Books V. and VI. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo. 500 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES: a Guide 
to their Study, with Examples. By CHARLES 
DEXTER ALLEN. With Bibliography by 
EBEN NEWELL HEWINS, and numerous 
Illustrations, including 9 Copper-Plates. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York-street, Covent-garden, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘DR. JANET OF HARLEY STREET,’ 


SOME MEN ARE 
SUCH GENTLEMEN. 


The THIRD LARGE EDITION is nearly 
exhausted. FOURTH EDITION in 
rapid preparation. 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 





A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


ACADEMY, 

“We take up a book by Miss Arabella Kenealy 
confidently expecting to be amused, and in her 
latest work we are not disappointed. The story is 
so brightly written that our interest is never 
allowed to flag. The heroine, Lois Clinton, is 
sweet and womanly...... The tale is told with spirit 
and vivacity, and shows no little skill in its de- 
scriptive passages.” 


LITERARY WORLD, 

“A really good story, original, well written, and 
strong, even exciting...... A really excellent and 
engaging story. The materials are rare and, we 
must admit, ideal...... Can be read with interest and 


epjoyment,” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘¢ Miss Kenealy has original ideas, a nice faculty 
of literary expression......Her description of the 
old house where dwelt her strange young heroine is 
quite admirable......There is a quaintness and an 
air of romance about the whoie story which are very 
pleasant to note and to remember.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“A book to be read breathlessly from 
beginning to end, It is decidedly original...... 
its vivid interest. The picture of the girl is admira- 
bly drawn. The style is bright and easy.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘* The latest work of fiction from the pen of Miss 
Arabella Kenealy; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the characters have a very ususual degree of 
originality about them...... The story has abundance 
of incident.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘“‘ Miss Arabella Kenealy is a lively writer, who 
has already won a place ia popular favour...... Miss 
Kenealy has the blessed gift of humour in no small 
degree, and the ready Irish wit flickers lightly across 


her pages,” 
LEEDS MERCURY. 


‘¢Her new book will add to the reputation of 
which ‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street’ laid the founda- 
tion......The heroine, Lois, is thoroughly charming. 

...Miss Kenealy has an eye for character, and can 
depict the picturesque and the quaint with a capable 


hand,” 
BRITISH WEEKLY, 


“Miss Kenealy achieved a marked success in 
Dr, Janet of Harley Street,’ and her reputation 
will not suffer in this new book. The plot is in- 
genious and serves its purpose excellently, and the 
heroine is a powerful and original studyin character. 
The scene ‘At the foot of the stairs’ is 
one of the finest in recent fiction.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E,C. 





A NEW ROMANCE, 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 





THE VIKING PATH. 


A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 
By J. J. HALDANE BURGESS, 
Crown 8vo, Six Shillings, 


The WORLD says :— 

“It is a grand Scandinavian tale......The writer 
lifts his reader to the heroic sphere and measure, 
makes him breathe the air of the cold, glittering, 
and inexorable North......There is no inequality, 
no falling off in the writer’s style ; the high poetic 
note is sustained.” 





By J. J. HALDANE BURGESS, 


THE VIKING PATH. 
A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 
Crown 8vo. Six Shillings. 
The QUEEN says :— 


“ This wildly romantic story...... full of brilliant 
pictures of Viking life by sea and land.” 


THE VIKING PATH. 
A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 


The TIMES says :— 

“ Another thrilling romance of the ravaging 
Northmen. The fighting, the feasting, and the 
wild funeral rites are described with no ordinary 
spirit...... Mr. Burgess strikes a new and original 








By J. J. HALDANE BURGESS. 


THE VIKING PATH. 
A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 
Crown 8vo, Six Shillings. 


The MORNING POST says :— 


“In every sense the author has painted a half- 
legendary, half-heroic period with marked success,” 


THE VIKING PATH. 
A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:— 
“ Most fascinating, for the actors in the drama 


that is unfolded are real and very lovable...... 
From first to last a most dramatic and vigorous 


story.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and BOOKSTALLS. 


THE VIKING PATH. 
A TALE OF THE WHITE CHRIST. 


The NEW AGE says :— 

“In admirable English, simple and strong, Mr. 
Burgess relates what his vivid fancy tells him of 
the struggle between the old faith and the new...... 
It is a masterly study.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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DURING THIS MONTH WILL BE PUBLISHED, in royal 8vo. 6s, 


THE MOON. 


A FULL DESCRIPTION AND MAP OF ITS PRINCIPAL 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


By THOMAS GWYN ELGER, F.R.AS., 


Director of the Lunar Section of the British Astronomical Association, Ex-President Liverpool Astronomical Society. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


The work of the astronomer, like that of the votary of almost every other science, is becoming every year more and 
more 8) alized ; and among its manifold subdivisions, the study of the physical features of ny pen 4 undoubtedly 
increasing in popularity and importance. To those who are pursuing such observations, it is believed that this book will 
be a useful companion to the telescope, and convenient for reference. 


Great care has been taken in the preparation of the map, which, so far as the positions of the various objects represented 
are concerned, is based on the last edition of Beer and Miadler’s chart, and on the tore recent and much aaper endl clabeiene 
map of Schmidt ; while as regards the shape and details of most of the formations, the author’s drawings anda large number 
of photographs have been utilized. Even on so small a scale as eighteen inches to the moon’s diameter, more detail might 
have been inserted, but this at the expense of distinctness, and hence would have detracted from the value of the map for 
handy reference in the usually dim light of the observatory, without adding to its utility in other ways. Every named 
formation is prominently shown ; and most other features of interest, including the principal rill-systems, are represented, 
though, as regards these, no attempt is made to indicate all their manifold details and ramifications, which, to do effectually, 
would in very many instances require a map on a much larger scale than any that has yet appeared. 








Small 4to. handsome cloth gilt cover (designed by Walter Crane), gilt edges, 15s. 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR ROBERT 8, BALL, 


Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ‘ Starland,’ ‘ Story of the Heavens,’ & 


Containing 72 beautifully executed Plates, with Explanatory Letterpress and Complete Index. 


TIMES says :—‘‘ Admirably adapted to meet the needs and smooth the difficulties of young and inexperienced 
students of astronomy, as well as materially to assist the researches of those who are more advanced.” 


ATHENZUM says :—“ Cannot fail to be exceedingly useful to students and amateurs of Astronomy.” 








FIGHTING IN WEST AFRICA. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


UP THE NIGER. 
By Captain A. F, MOCKLER FERRYMAN, F.RB.G.S. F.GS. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
An Account of the Government Mission to the ‘* Black Nile” under 
SIR CLAUDE MAXWELL MACDONALD, K.C.M.G. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—‘‘ A book full of curious and valuable information and not wanting in gleams of 
fun, Highly favourable, on the whole, to the methods and régime of the ‘ Chartered Company.’” 


SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘“‘ Worth reading just now.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LIVE IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


A Guide to Tropical Hygiene. 
THE MALARIA PROBLEM—CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND CURE OF MALARIAL FEVERS. 


By J. MURRAY, M.D. 


Maps and Climatological Memoranda by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ Dr. Murray’s handbook on the causes, cure, and prevention of this insidious foe is 
stored with sound advice and information. It is to be recommended to all persons who may find themselves in lands where 
malaria is a product of the soil.” 


Medium 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt extra, Cheap Edition, 15s. 


KOREA AND THE SACRED WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
Being a Brief Account of a Journey in Korea. 
By Capt. A. E, J. CAVENDISH, F.R.G.S., 
Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Together with an Account of an Ascent of the White Mountain by Capt. H. E. GOOLD-ADAMS, R.A. 
With 40 Original Illustrations and 2 specially prepared Maps. 


A special Feature of the Illustrations consists in a Series of Twenty Drawings illustrating Korean Manners and Customs, 
a been prepared for the Author by a Native Korean Artist. Seven of these have been reproduced in Colour by 
. gs. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ There is an'‘admirable map ; and altogether the book well deserves a place among the 
standard works on this little-known quarter of Asia.” 


PHILIP’S SPECIAL WAR MAPS. 
WAR MAP OF CHINA, KOREA, WAR MAP OF MADAGASCAR. 


AND J APAN ‘ A beautifully Coloured Map, showing Approaches to 
Antananarivo, and other Communications between Mada- 
Scale 60 miles to an inch. 


gascar and East Coast of Africa. 
Printed in Colours and folded in neat case, price Price 1s. sheet ; mounted on cloth and folded in 
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LITERATURE 
The Wood beyond the World. By William 
Morris. (Kelmscott Press.) 


Ir is an extremely interesting fact that Mr. 
Morris in exercising his rare poetical gift 
has so often of late turned from metrical 
to unmetrical forms. Though his romances 
must needs be taken as being in some 
measure the outcome of his studies in 
Saga literature, they hold, in conception 
no less than in execution, a place of 
their own. If the name ‘“metreless 
poem” can properly be given to any form 
of imaginative literature, these romances 
are more fully entitled to that name than 
anything that has gone before. In all 
poetry an indispensable requisite must be 
form of some kind, and what form can there 
be without metre? The measured prose 
used by Leconte de Lisle and others is 
as far removed from poetic art as from 
prose art, and consequently has perhaps 
no right of existence at all. In Eng- 
lish we have between rhyme-measures and 
measured prose a magnificent rhymeless 


movement, our decasyllabic blank verse.- 


The tone of this, however, is so elevated 
that not even Tennyson has been able to 
reconcile the English ear to ‘‘ familiar blank 
verse.” Hence the want of another medium 
is often deeply felt. 

In the unmeasured “ prose poetry” of De 
Quincey and Mr. Ruskin the movement is 
rhetorical, and has, therefore, as little to do 
with poetry as have the rhetorical move- 
ments of ‘The Lily and the Bee’ of Samuel 
Warren, or the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ of Walt 
Whitman. But when, as in Mr. Morris’s 
romances, the form of imaginative literature 
is imbued throughout with poetical colour 
rendered in a perfectly concrete diction— 
when the sentences (built on the simple 
method of poetry and not on the com- 
plex method of prose) have a cadence in 
which recognized metrical law has been 
abandoned, a cadence whose movement is 
born of the emotions which the words 
embody—may not such a form of literature 
be properly called poetry ? 

This is the question which presents itself 
to the reader who tries to examine critically 





the lovely story before him. To enter here 
upon the question whether a poem without 
metre can really exist is impossible. More- 
over, it has already been discussed in these 
columns. Yet we may remind the reader 
that although modern criticism takes form 
and not matter to be the essence of poetry, 
it was not so with the old criticism; it was 
not so with Aristotle, upon whose principles 
the old criticism was professedly built. 

When some years ago we had occasion 
to compare, or rather to contrast with each 
other, the two great renderings of the 
Niblung story, the ‘ Volsunga Saga’ and 
the ‘Nibelungenlied,’ we came to ths con- 
clusion that, owing to its extraordinary 
unity in the development of motif, the old 
unmetrical version of the story was more 
completely covered by Aristotle’s definition 
of an epic than was the metrical and 
more modern one of the Germans. And 
assuredly, if Aristotle would have given 
the name of poem to the ‘ Volsunga Saga,’ 
he would never have hesitated to bestow that 
name on ‘The House of the Wolfings’ or 
‘The Roots of the Mountains.’ Intensely 
poetic and intensely dramatic, moreover, as 
are the Icelandic Sagas, they are lacking in 
one of the most delightful qualities of the 
unmetrical poems of Mr. Morris just men- 
tioned—that delicate sense of beauty in 
which the author of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ 
has had nosuperior even in the epoch which 
has inaugurated the neo-romantic movement; 
and this last exquisite story of his must be 
held to surpass the best of its predecessors in 
poetical feeling and poetical colour, and to 
equal them in poetical substance. Here 
more abundantly than ever we get that 
marvellously youthful way of confronting 
the universe which is the special feature 
of Mr. Morris’s genius. It is not easy to 
realize that it is other than a poet in the 
heyday of a glorious youth who tells with 
such gusto this wonderful story, how once 
upon a time, in the Land of Somewhere, 
young Golden Walter, on the eve of taking 
ship for foreign lands, saw a sight which 
at one moment seemed real and at another 
a dream—a royal lady of surpassing 
beauty accompanied by a woman thrall 
whose loveliness was still more bewitch- 
ing, and a dwarf whose hideousness 
was more fascinating still; how he saw 
them go on board a strange ship and sail 
away ; how he believed the ship and those 
who went in her to be real until shortly 
afterwards he saw the same three in the 
streets of his native town; how subsequently 
having taken sail himself, he again saw 
the same royal lady, the same woman thrall, 
and the same dwarf; how on landing on 
a still more remote coast, connected by a 
mysterious pass with a land of magic, he 
threaded that pass alone and discovered 
who the mysterious three really were, and 
met with adventures among them more 
wonderful than any of those recorded in the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

It would not be fair to the author to tell 
here in modern prose the story of those 
adventures, but an extract or two will not 
mar the pleasure of the reader who turns 
from them to read the whole work. After 
Golden Walter had at last struggled through 
the pass, and reached the open country, 
he came suddenly upon the maiden of his 
dreams :— 








‘* After he had gone a while and whenas the 
summer morn was at its brightest, he saw a 
little way ahead a grey rock rising up from 
amidst of a ring of oak trees; so he turned 
thither straightway ; for in this plain land he 
had seen no rocks heretofore ; and as he went 
he saw that there was a fountain gushing out 
from under the rock, which ran thence in a fair 
little stream. And when he had the rock and 
the fountain and the stream clear before him, 
lo! a child of Adam sitting beside the fountain 
under the shadow of the rock. He drewa little 
nigher and then he saw that it was a womay,, 
clad in green like the sward whereon she lay.. 
She was playing with the welling out of the- 
water, and she had trussed up her sleeves to 
the shoulder that she might thrust her bare - 
arms therein. Her shoes of black leather lay. 
on the grass beside her, and her feet and legs- 
yet shone with the brook. Belike amidst the 
splashing and clatter of the water she did net 
hear him drawing nigh, so that he was close to 
her before she lifted up her face and saw him,. 
and he beheld her, that it was the maiden of 
the thrice-seen pageant. She reddened when 
she saw him, and hastily covered up her legs 
with her gown-skirt, and drew down the sleeves 
over her arms, but otherwise stirred not. As 
for him, he stood still, striving to speak to her ; 
but no word might he bring out, and his heart 
beat sorely. But the maiden spake to him in 
a clear sweet voice, wherein was now no trouble: 
Thou art an alien, art thou not? for I have not- 
seen thee before. Yea, he said, I am an alien ; 
wilt thou be good to me? She said: And why 
not?” 

Some delightful talk upon Walter’s ad- 
ventures by the way ensued. Then the 
maiden said :— 

‘*Some thought hath taken hold of me and’ 
I know it not. Mayhappen in a little while I 
shall know what troubles me. Now I bid theé 
depart from me a little, and I will abide here ; 
and when thou comest back, it will either be 
that I have found it out or not ; and in either 
case I will tell thee. She spoke earnestly to 
him; but he said: How long shall I abide- 
away! Her face was troubled as she answered 
him : for no long while. He smiled on her and 
turned away, and went a space to the other side 
of the oak trees, whence she was still within 
eye-shot. There he abode until the time seemed. - 
long to him ; but he schooled himself and for- 
bore; for he said: Lest she send me away 
again. So he abided until again the time seemed : 
long to him, and she called not to him: but 
once again he forbore to go; then at last he 
arose, and his heart beat and he trembled, and 
he walked back again speedily, and came to the 
maiden, who was still standing by the rock of 
the spring, her arms hanging down, her eyes 
downcast. She looked up at him as he drew- 
nigh, and her face changed with eagerness as 
she said: I am glad thou art come back, though 
it be no long while since thy departure (sooth » 
to say it was scarce half an hour in ail)... 
Nevertheless I have been thinking many things, - 
and thereof will I now tell thee. He said :: 
Maiden, there is a river betwixt us, though it 
be no big one. Shall I not stride over, and 
come to thee, that we may sit down together 
side by side on the green grass? Nay, she said, 
not yet ; tarry a while till I have told thee of 
matters. I must now tell thee of my thoughts 
in order. Her colour went and came now, and 
she plaited the folds of her gown with restless 
fingers. At last she said: Now the first thing 
is this; that though thou hast seen me first 
only within this hour, thou hast set thine heart 
upon me to have me for thy speech-friend and 
thy darling. And if this be not so, then is all 
my speech, yea and all my hope, come to an end 
at once. O yea! said Walter, even so it is: 
but how thou hast found this out I wot not; 
since now for the first time I say it, that thou 
art indeed my love, and my dear, and my 
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darling. Hush, she said, hush ! lest the wood 
have ears, and thy speech is loud: abide, and 
I shall tell thee how I know it. Whether this 
thy love shall outlast the first time that thou 
holdest my body in thine arms, I wot not, nor 
dost thou. But sure is my hope that it may 
be so; for I also, though it be but scarce an 
hour since I set eyes on thee, have cast 
mine eyes on thee to have thee for my 
love and my darling and my speech-friend. 
And this is how I wot that thou lovest me, 
my friend. Now is all this dear and joyful, 
and overflows my heart with sweetness. But 
now must I tell thee of the fear and the evil 
which lieth behind it.” 


With regard to the diction of the above 
extracts, there are those for whom it will 
possess great charm, and there are those 
whom it will repel. Is it legitimate and 
is it wise for an artist to return up 
the stream of the literature in which he 
works in order to preserve some of the best 
of the old beauties of his language from 
being swept away by modern innovations ? 
We think the question must be answered 
in the affirmative. Such recurrences to 
elder styles are common in all the arts. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are of great value. 
It is the commonplace and vulgar mind 
that clings to the stucco horrors of 
Pimlico architecture, simply because they 
are more modern than the architecture of 
Elizabeth or the architecture of Queen 
Anne. And so in literature. As time goes 
on it is inevitable that a language should 
suffer mutilation, it is inevitable also that 
good writers should be found who look back 
to beauties of the language that have been 
left behind. Spenser did this; so did 
Shakspeare; so did certain great prose 
writers of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Had it been otherwise, how 
should we ever have had the prose of 
Southey, Lamb, Landor, De Quincey, after 
the degraded state into which the English 
language sank in the time of L’Estrange? 
And then, over and above the verbal texture 
of the book, what about the poetical spirit 
vitalizing it? Here, indeed, we touch upon 
a vast question. 

For something like three hundred years 
have Euphuism, the love of being didactic, 
and prose rhetoric been eating into English 
poetry. The greatest poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries suffered grievously 
from Euphuism ; even Shakspeare was, at 
one time of his life, in danger of being 
ruined by it. 

As to the didactic element, the idea 
that the primary function of poetry was 
the enunciation of thoughts was at the 
bottom of the aridity of the eighteenth 
century; and even the great Romantic 
revival did not fully cure English poetry 
of this tendency. The love of preaching ate 
into the wings of Shelley. It threatened 
even Keats at the outset of his career. 
It made of Wordsworth a writer of quintes- 
sential prose who could occasionally take a 
glorious spring into poetry. It could not, 
of course, ruin Coleridge, but its effect 
upon him was so disastrous that his truly 
precious work is confined to about half 
a dozen poems. And as to Euphuism and 
rhetoric, without discussing their destructive 
effect upon the poets of our own time, we 
may say that Euphuism is the one fault of 
Tennyson, and that whenever Rossetti and 
Mr. Swinburne pass out of the region of 





pure poetry, the one passes into the region of 
Euphuism, the other into that of rhetoric. 
It was left to our own time to produce the 
one poet of the nineteenth century upon 
whom Euphuism, the didactic spirit, and 
rhetoric have exercised no influence what- 
ever; that is to say, the one poet whose 
work is poetry and nothing else. Of all our 
writers Mr. Morris is, save in his unfor- 
tunate polemical chants, the most purely 
romantic. His genius is in very truth 
that 
Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old Romance, 

whe is the real owner of the fountain of 
yeuth. At the age of sixty or thereabouts, 
he is still pouring out his lovely things, 
more full of the glory of youth, more full of 
romantic adventure and romantic love, than 
any of the beautiful poems in his first 
volume. By the side of this exhaustless 
creator of youthful and lovely things, the 
youngest of the poets who have just appeared 
above the horizon seems faded and jaded. 

What then is his position among the 
poets of ourtime? Within a dozen years 
the poetical firmament of Europe has 
suffered a great change. The deaths of 
Ressetti, Hugo, Matthew Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and finally Leconte de 
Lisle have left a gap in the world of 
letters as vast as that which followed the 
deaths of Keats, Shelley, Byron, Scott, 
Goethe, and Coleridge between 1821 and 
1834. If poetry is to hold the place it has 
hitherto held in pure literature, what are now 
the greatest names in the world of letters, 
not only of England and America, but of 
Europe? With regard to certain pro- 
minent European writers, such as Tolstoi, 
Mr. Ruskin, Ibsen, Zola, Mr. Meredith, 
these, having come to the front as prosateurs 
(though the last mentioned is also a poet, 
and a very original one), are not perhaps to 
be ranked alongside the poets. For what- 
ever may come to pass in another century 
or two, the poet in our own time is still, as 
he has always hitherto been, the protagonist 
in the arena of pure literature. 

With regard to France, admirable as are 
some (indeed many) of the contemporary 
French writers, there is no one, not even 
M. de Hérédia, who can be placed in the 
front rank. In France as in England, and 
in England as in old Greece, it is not the 
number of lines, but the accent of those 
lines, which makes a poet major or minor. 
Still, quantity of good work is of course a 
most important part of the question, and if 
so admirable an artist as M. de Hérédia 
should live to write three or four times the 
number of lines that he has at present 
written, there will be a Frenchman in the 
foremost ranks of contemporary poetry. 

In intellectual grip of a subject, and in 
certain other equipments common both to 
the poet and the prose writer, M. de 
Hérédia is in his own way equal to the 
late Leconte de Lisle in another way. 
Indeed, while Leconte de Lisle’s style is 
undeniably hard and cold, notwithstanding 
the spacious form he adopts, the style of 
M. de Hérédia has as much of the warmth 
and flexibility of life as can perhaps be got 
into the sonnet of octave and sestet. And if 


France has no living writer to be set in the 
front rank, the same must certainly be said 
in regard to Italy. That the two leading 





ee 
poets of the world are Englishmen—My, 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris—is recognized 
by all criticism that is worthy of the name, 
But were there ever two great poets go 
unlike each other ? 








Primogeniture. By Evelyn Cecil. (Murray,) 


Mr. Czcit describes his work as a history 
of the development of primogeniture in 
various countries and the practical effects 
of its existence. We may say at once that 
he has shown at least the interest and im. 
portance of the subject with which he deals, 
But where he has failed is in his attempt to 
accomplish too much within the limits of a 
modest volume, and, in consequence, his 
book is suggestive of a prize essay rather 
than of a work of reference. To deal 
with the succession of the eldest son from 
the earliest times down to the effects of 
last year’s Budget, and to take the world 
for one’s province, is an undertaking that 
requires very different treatment. More- 
over, Mr. Cecil, as his preface implies, writes 
with the dread of ‘‘the general reader” 
ever before his eyes. The results of the 
attempt to combine such a reader’s re- 
quirements with those of the student, or 
even the politician seeking exact informa- 
tion, are, as he seems himself to have 
feared, unsatisfactory. The “‘vulgarisateur,” 
as the French term him, has a function, 
and that a useful one; but the desperate 
introduction of purple patches, marked 
too often by strange phraseology, is not 
the way to render such a subject as primo- 
geniture acceptable to the public at large. 
Primogeniture in France is ushered in by 
remarks about ‘‘a silver star in the shower 
of a bursting rocket’’ floating away on “‘ the 
consuming breeze.” Mark Twain is made 
to herald another division of the inquiry; 
and in the midst of the Erbpachthof and 
the Pflichttheil we read in curiously strange 
English that ‘the subject must now wind 
away to somewhat novel surroundings.” 

This constant straining for effect is the 
more regrettable because it is clear that Mr. 
Cecil has taken pains with his theme and 
has read widely. Whether he has also 
read wisely we feel, at times, a doubt. If 
one goes to Sir Matthew Hale for history, 
one meets, no doubt, with earldoms and 
baronies “‘ among the ancient Britons”; but 
it is not Hale who is responsible for the 
statement, as to the Norman Conquest, that 
“among the generation of Saxons imme- 
diately preceding the Conquest, Bede | sic] 
states that parents were accustomed to re- 
cognize the eldest son as head of the family.” 
Bede must at that period have been “ vener- 
able” indeed. In these days authors ought 
to understand that if they are not at home 
in a subject they should not attempt to 
handle it, even in general fashion. No 
preliminary apologies can justify their 
doing so. 

The history of primogeniture is not the 
same in royal as in private succession. Its 
development in these two spheres has to 
be separately considered. In the former 4 
well-marked transition phase, preserviDg 
the elective element, yet tending to here- 
ditary succession, is found to have prevailed 
widely. By this compromise the — 
was elective within the limits of a roy 
house, the object being to avoid the danger 
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of an infant or incompetent heir’s succession 
when a strong hand was needed at the helm. 
Mr. Cecil states that this system prevailed 
in France after Pepin’s accession, and ‘‘ calls 
to mind the old practices of Irish tanistry 
and elections among Scottish Highlanders”; 
but we cannot find that he anywhere men- 
tions its existence in England before the 
Conquest as the rule of royal succession. 
As to tanistry, that ‘“ interesting link in the 
historical chain of primogeniture,”’ he states 
that the tanist was elected heir ‘‘as being 
the ‘eldest and worthiest’ of the royal 
family to fill the position”; while his own 
foot-note tells us that it was the ‘‘captain”’ 
of the sept who was so elected, the “‘ tanist ” 
being chosen, on the contrary, as “the next 
of blood.” 

The development of primogeniture as the 
rule of succession among subjects in this 
country is a matter of some importance, and 
by no means free from difficulty. Mr. Cecil 
argues that ‘‘the unsettled nature of the 
whole matter is shown” by William Rufus, 
a younger son, succeeding his father. He is 
not aware that, in the days of the Conqueror, 
it was the practice for the eldest son to suc- 
ceed tothe paternal possessions in Normandy, 
while the ‘‘ acquisitiones,” or conquests, in 
England passed to a younger one. But 
this only applied to the first generation of 
Normans, and the descent of fiefs to the 
eldest son, as the “heir” of his father, is 
shown by the charter of Henry I. (1100), 
and illustrated by mention of the heir’s 
assent in charters of donation. But cases 
of division are not unknown, and “ there 
was still great doubt,” as Mr. Cecil reminds 
us, “‘how far the rule of primogeniture 
affected the respective rights of a younger 
son and the surviving child of his deceased 
elder brother.” For this he should have 
quoted the contest, under Richard I., for 
the Earl of Essex’s inheritance. He should 
also have referred to the notable case of the 
Mandeville barony of Marshwood. 

In Scotland the rights of the eldest 
daughter and of her representative, as “‘ heir 
of line,” ought not to have been passed 
over, for they present a contrast to the 
practice in England, where the “ esnecia” 
or ‘antenatio”’ of the eldest daughter was 
of a very shadowy character. 

Where Mr. Cecil’s book will be found of 
most value is in the glimpses it affords of 
the history and effects of primogeniture in 
foreign countries. About Germany especi- 
ally, where he has been fortunate in having 
sound authorities to guide him, a good deal 
may be learnt from is pages. ‘‘Stamm- 
giiter” and “ fideicommissa”’ are explained, 
and the present tendency towards a modified 
form of primogeniture is shown to arise 
from that fear of excessive morcellement 
which is not without its influence in France | 
also. In Germany it has assumed the form 
of Anerbenrecht, and it is some such compro- 
mise as this which recommends itself to 
Mr. Cecil as the best for general adoption. 
One of the most curious and striking facts 
brought out in the course of his researches 
is the difference of attitude towards primo- 
geniture, as towards the right of free 
bequest, prevailing in different countries. 

ven in our own colonies and in the United 
States the systems adopted differ widely. 


small holdings that are its fruit, have to be 
considered. These questions are here inves- 
tigated, and though we must not, in these 
columns, follow the author into the sphere 
of politics, we may say that he seems to 
have been successful in maintaining that 
‘“‘impartial tone” at which he aimed in 
dealing with our land question, although, 
as a nephew of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
he may be supposed to have had some pre- 
possessions when he began to study the 
matter. It is, indeed, in modern economics, 
rather than in history, that he is at his best. 








A Shelf of Old Books. By Mrs. James T. 
Fields. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Tue British author has been moved to say 
many hard things of the American publisher, 
but none was ever levelled at Mr. Fields, of 
Boston. He never joined the ranks of the 
pirates, but gained the warm friendship of 
most of the distinguished writers whose 
works he published or reprinted. His 
‘Yesterdays with Authors,’ published more 
than twenty years ago, is one of the plea- 
santest volumes of literary reminiscence we 

ossess, and it is gracefully supplemented 

y the little book which his widow has put 
together. Most of the friendships formed or 
cemented on this side of the Atlantic were 
shared equally by husband and wife, and it 
is of the material, and also of the imma- 
terial, souvenirs of these that Mrs: Fields 
discourses amiably and intelligently. At 
the same time it may be confessed that a 
certain monotony of amiability in the esti- 
mates of all the author’s friends and ac- 
quaintance tends occasionally to bore the 
most sympathetic reader, while the extreme 
glossiness of the paper on which the book, 
text and illustrations alike, is printed, is a 
severe trial to the eyes. This is a common 
defect in American publications, and pro- 
mises to become an increasing affliction here, 
so strong are, at present, the inducements to 
print English books in America. 

Leigh Hunt figures most prominently in 
Mrs. Fields’s gossip, and this is only natural, 
seeing that the ‘‘ Shelf” has been furnished 
mainly from books from his library, which 
was purchased entire by Mr. Fields from the 
executors. Many of the volumes contain 
Hunt’s marginalia, but the most interesting 
relics are two associated more intimately 
with Shelley and Keats than with Hunt 
himself. One is Shelley’s copy of the works 
of Diogenes Laertius, the same doubtless 
which he read in London in 1814. It pro- 
bably accompanied him to Italy and was 
there given to Hunt. The autograph of 
each is on the fly-leaf, and the margins bear 
many annotations in Shelley’s hand—one of 
the first being, ‘‘To read Diogenes again 
and again.” Mrs. Fields is probably cor- 
rect in her surmise that it was in this 
cherished volume that Shelley met with 
Plato’s epigram, which he selected as a 
motto for the title-page of ‘ Adonais.’ 

The Keats relic is a portion of the first 
draft of the piece which opens the ‘ Poems’ 
of 1817, 

I stood tip-toe upon a little hill, 

It came to Hunt by the hands of Cowden 
Clarke, as Mr. Locker-Lampson’s fragment 
of the same MS. came to him through 
Haydon. If one may judge by certain 





Again, independent of prepossession, the 
practical results of subdivision, and the 





complete; but although it exhibits - only 
eleven lines, one cannot but regret that the 
document was not placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Forman. A collation of the MS. with 
the printed text is extremely interesting. 
Line 42 is left thus by Keats :— 
—— a spring head of clear waters 
That Babbles sweetly of its blooming daughters 
The spreading Blue Bells, 
But before deciding on “ blooming”? (itself 
rejected finally for ‘lovely ”), the poet had 
tried first ‘‘ blue-eyed” and then “ fra- 
grant’”’; while the ‘blue bells” them- 
selves are a substitute for “the woodland 
hyacinths.” The flowers were originally 
‘left upon the path to die” “by Urchin’s 
hand,” but the word was changed at press 
to ‘‘infant hands.” The invocation which 
immediately follows gave Keats a good 
deal of trouble. First he wrote :— 
Come ye bright Marigolds, 
but erased the words. Then, 
Open afresh your congregated...... ; 
but before completing the line he struck out 
“congregated,” substituting first ‘‘ cirques ” 
and then “ round”’ before adding ‘‘ of many 
folds.” But although ‘‘ round” was chosen 
for print, the alternative ‘‘cirques” was 
left unobliterated in the MS. With the 
next line, ‘‘Ye ardent Marigolds,” the 
facsimile ends. The passage originally 
began thus :— 
The frequent chequer of [some] a youngling Tree 
[Of livelier green] 
That [shoots (sprouts) with many of its light 
green peers]. 
But Keats made alterations which were not 
disturbed when the MS. went to press. It 
could only have been a desire to avoid con- 
ventionality at all hazards which suggested 
the substitution of ‘‘ sprouts ”’ for ‘‘ shoots ”’; 
but it will be observed that the whole line, 
except its initial word, was ultimately sacri- 
ficed, an earlier attempt having been erased. 
It is only the better side of Leigh Hunt 
that was seen by Mrs. Fields—at all events, 
that is the one here exclusively exhibited. 
Only his earlier relations with Keats are 
mentioned, and he is called, oddly enough, 
‘the friend and biographer of Byron” ! 
His gifts are described as ‘‘second to those 
of Keats,” but, at the same time, as ‘not 
second-rate in themselves ’’—a dark saying. 
On the margin of a copy of Boswell’s ‘ John- 
son,’ opposite a passage dealing with one 
of Johnson’s fits of ‘‘dejection, gloom, and 
despair,” Hunt supplies some curious auto- 
biographical details :— 
‘*T had it myself at the age of twenty-one, 
not with irritation or fretfulness, but pure gloom 
and ultra-thoughtfulness—constant dejection ; 
during which, however, I could trifle and appear 
cheerful to others. I got rid of it by horse- 
back, as I did also of a beating of the heart. 
I had the same hypochondria afterwards for four 
years and a half together. In both cases I have 
no doubt that indigestion was at the bottom 
of the disease, aggravated by a timid ultra- 
temperance...... I think I owe my best health 
to the constant and temperate regimen of 
Christ Hospital.” 
The last sentence quoted is in strange con- 
trast to statements in the third chapter 
of the ‘Autobiography,’ and to the still 
stronger invectives against the school dietary 
fulminated by Charles Lamb. 
Hunt’s remarks on Shelley, confided to 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields, are, to say the least, 





markings on the plate, the facsimile is not 


amusing :— 
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“Tt was not in him [said Hunt] to hate a 
human being ; but I remember being startled 
once by his: saying, ‘Hunt, why is it that we 
all write love-songs? why shouldn’t we write 
hate-songs?’ And he said he would, some day, 
poor fellow! I believe, however, that he really 
did dislike the second Mrs. Godwin, because 
she was incapable of telling the truth ; and he 
used to say, when he was obliged to dine with 
her, ‘that he would lean back in his chair and 
languish into hate.’ ” 

Another speech about Shelley is more to the 
purpose, and also more characteristic of both 
men. All portraits and busts of Shelley are 
unsatisfactory, said Hunt—‘‘no one could 
describe him’; he always seemed ‘‘as if he 
were just alit from the planet Mercury, 
bearing a wingéd wand tipped with flame.” 

One cannot help regretting that a copy of 
the third, fourth, and fifth cantos of ‘ Don 
Juan,’ corrected by the author for the 
second edition, should repose on a Trans- 
atlantic shelf, instead of being enshrined 
with most of its kin in Albemarle Street; 
but it is no doubt precious to its present 
owner as a gift from the author of ‘Rab 
and his Friends,’ in compensation, appa- 
rently, for his visitors’ disappointment on 
learning that the autograph MS. of the 
famous sketch had been lost to the ‘‘ Shelf” 
by having been, only three days before, 
turned into ashes. The Americans love 
Charles Lamb so well that one hardly 
grudges them the possession of the charac- 
teristic little note given to Mr. Fields by 
Barry Cornwall, to whom it was addressed : 

Dear Sir,—The wits (as Clare calls us) 
assemble at my Cell (20, Russell St., Cov. 
Gar.) this evening at } before 7. Cold meat 
at 9. Puns at—a little after. Mr. Cary wants 
to see you, to scold you. I hope you will not 
fail. Yours &. &. &e. 


C. Lams. 
Thursday. 


I am sorry the London Magazine is going to 

be given up. 
The news in the postscript was premature, 
for the magazine flourished for a year or 
two after Lamb quitted Covent Garden in 
the summer of 1823. The Temple suppers 
were a Wednesday function; in the Covent 
Garden calendar the feast became a mov- 
able one. 

There is a pleasant sketch of Mrs. Procter, 

whose acquaintance the Fields only made in 
her green old age. It contains one erro- 
neous detail, which it may be as well to 
correct. Mrs. Procter, says Mrs. Fields, 
“Sis believed to have destroyed her diaries as 
well as the letters in her possession. Thackeray’s 
letters to her, which were numerous and in- 
teresting, were thus irrevocably lost among 
the rest.” 
Thackeray’s letters were put in safe keeping 
long before her death ; many others she had 
preserved were destroyed, but not until she 
had passed away. A characteristic letter 
from Mrs. Procter to Mr. Fields is quoted. 
It was written after her husband’s death : 

**You knew and loved my dear one! He 
never blew his own trumpet, and the foolish 
world requires you to say, ‘Fall down, adore 
me ; I am the-cleverest man living.’ There is 
a true story of Sydney Smith and Macaulay. 
The latter had been on a visit to the great wit, 
and on seeing him off in the stage-coach, he 
said, ‘Farewell, Macaulay ; let no man per- 
suade you that you are not the greatest man in 
the world.’” 


We have but skimmed the dainty dish 





Mrs. Fields has set before us, but there is | 


only space left for a word in praise of the 
numerous pictures which illustrate the text 
—portraits, views, and facsimiles of letters 
and MSS. 








The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and his Com- 
panions : an Historical Sketch. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D.D., of the Order of 
St. Benedict. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tue more we know of the spoliation of the 
religious houses by King Henry VIII. the 
more repulsive does thg history of that time 
appear. Oritics, indeyd, are almost inclined 
to say that they have had enough of 
all these revolting details of meanness, 
treachery, cruelty, and hypocrisy, for to 
live in the society of such creatures as the 
king’s instruments, to hear them talk as 
they did, and find them the wretches they 
were, acts as a sort of pollution to the 
imagination. Certainly it is impossible to 
dwell for long upon such scenes and keep 
such company, even in a book, without 
finding ourselves thinking worse and worse 
of human nature and of our fellow creatures. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to find fault 
with Dr. Gasquet for adding one more to 
the many volumes that have during the 
last few years thrown so much light 
upon the history of the suppression. This 
volume was wanted, for although the story 
is a tragedy from beginning to end, yet 
there is an element of noble heroism in the 
dramatis persone which relieves the pervad- 
ing gloom. 

If Glastonbury was not the oldest religious 
foundation in Britain, it was at any rate 
believed in the sixteenth century to be so; 
and the large body of legend and tradition 
which had grown up around the abbey 
points to a very remote antiquity. It was 
a monastery with a great past even in the 
tenth century. St. Dunstan was moved to 
sorrow over its ruinous condition in his 
boyhood ; here he received his early educa- 
tion, saw the crowds of pilgrims that came 
to visit the place, by-and-by became a 
monk, had his visions, pursued his studies 
day and night, wrought with his own hands 
in making ornaments for the church, and 
spent some of his best years as abbot. 

No other English abbey had so irreproach- 
able a character during so many centuries. 
Its revenues had gone on increasing from 
generation to generation, which goes far 
to prove that it did not suffer in the estima- 
tion of the people as time went by. In the 
sixteenth century the Abbot of Glastonbury 
was one of the most important ecclesiastics in 
the kingdom. As Dr. Gasquet tells us :— 

‘*The revenues of the abbey exceeded those 
of the Archbishopric of Canterbury itself, whilst, 
although the abbot had to maintain a large 
community and a great household, still he was 
exempt from the vast burdens necessarily 
entailed on so lofty a position as that of Primate 
of England...... In the West country there was 
neither prince nor prelate, certainly since the 
fall of the Duke of Buckingham, to compare 
in position, all considered, with the Abbot of 
Glastonbury.” 

When Henry VIII. succeeded to his father’s 
crown, Richard Bere had been Abbot of 
Glastonbury for fifteen years. He was not 
only a man of ability and character, but 
he was a scholar of some reputation and 
highly esteemed by Erasmus, with whom 








‘he corresponded. He ruled the great 


house with energy and wisdom, and 
when he died in 1525 he left it at the 
summit of its splendour and renown. The 
monks, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, resolved to leave the appointment of 
Bere’s successor to Cardinal Wolsey, whom 
it was prudent to secure as their friend. 
Wolsey chose Richard Whiting, the cham- 
berlain of the monastery, to fill the vacancy. 
Whiting was a Cambridge man who had 
been a diligent student at the university, 
and taken the D.D. degree there in 1505, 
He must have been past sixty, and, except 
during the years of his university career, he 
had spent all his life from early manhood 
at Glastonbury. The account of the curious 
formalities observed at his election, which 
Dr. Gasquet has printed, constitutes not the 
least interesting portion of this volume. 
Abbot Richard Whiting more than justi- 
fied the wisdom of the Cardinal in securing 
his appointment. Learned, devout, profusely 
charitable, and simple in his personal habits, 
he was a firm and wise disciplinarian, and 
it is hardly to be wondered at that, as we are 
told, during the twelve or fourteen years of 
his abbacy, three or four hundred youths of 
gentle blood received their first training in 
theabbot’squarters. But the English monas- 
teries were doomed; for they could not 
be allowed to exist under such a despotism 
as that of the Tudor king. There is no 
need to tell the only too familiar story. 
When all the religious houses were forced 
to acknowledge the king’s supreme head- 
ship, it is clear that the monks hardly un- 
derstood to what they were assenting. But 
that step was only the beginning of the end. 
Events moved on with remarkable rapidity. 
“By the beginning of 1539 Glastonbury 
was the only religious house left standing 
in the whole of Somerset.” Bath, and 
Athelney, and Bruton, and Hinton, and 
Keynsham, and Muchelney, with a dozen 
or so of smaller foundations, had all been 
pillaged: Glastonbury was still leading its 
old life. At length the demand came that the 
abbot should surrender his house into the 
hands of the king. Whiting was much 
nearer eighty years old than seventy, “a 
weak man and sickly,” writes one of the 


myrmidons. Yet before now even old men 
and weak and sickly ones have proved 
themselves strong and fearless and heroic, 


and the last abbot of Glastonbury was 
one of these. He was sent to the 
Tower and “examined” with the usual 
brutality ; there appears, indeed, to be no 
evidence of his having been legally put 
upon his trial; yet this noble old scholar 
and gentleman was dragged on a hurdle 
to the place of execution, and nothing was 
left undone which could make the butchery 
appeal to the terrors of a panic- stricken 
mob. His remains were mangled, and his 
head stuck upon a spike over the great gate- 
way of the abbey he had governed with 
exemplary fidelity. This and a great deal 
more that may be found in Dr. Gasquet’s 
volume appeals to the pity and the in- 
dignation, the sympathy and the vague 
fears of many among us. It is set down 


without one word of passion or exaggera- 
tion; indeed, to exaggerate in such a case 
would be difficult. 

Two other abbots exhibited the same 
firmness—Hugh Cook, of Reading, and 
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Thomas Beche, of Colchester. As little 
mercy was shown to them as to the venerable 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and the story of their 
execution is thrown in by way of appendix 
to the other narrative. 

Dr. Gasquet has done his work with 
characteristic carefulness, and consequently 
the book is a considerable contribution to 
the literature of this painful subject. The 
illustrations are well chosen, and some 
have a certain pathetic interest, such 
as the photographs of Abbot Whiting’s 
watch and seal, now in the Museum at 
Glastonbury, and of Abbot Beche’s pectoral 
cross with its beautiful case. Hollar’s draw- 
ing of Glastonbury and the Tor as it was to 
be seen in the seventeenth century was well 
worth reproducing, if only for the careful 
way in which the divisions of the open fields 
are set down as a feature in the landscape. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Kitty Holden. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tue industry, or, as some journalists prefer 
to call it, the “‘ prolificacy,” of Miss Adeline 
Sergeant is something prodigious. Barely 
has the indolent reviewer written a notice 
of one of her books when he encounters 
three fresh volumes from her untiring 
pen. This, however, is a pace that must 
tell, sooner or later, and in ‘ Kitty Holden’ 
there is, perhaps, a nearer approach to dul- 
ness than in any of her previous efforts. 
To begin with, the half-breed adventurer— 
handsome, olive-complexioned, supple, and 
unconscionable—is conspicuously absent. It 
is only fair to state that his constant re- 
incarnation was at one time made a subject 
of hostile criticism in these columns. But 
he has now been given a rest, certainly in 
the last two of Miss Sergeant’s novels, and 
his resuscitation can be looked forward to 
with equanimity if not with enthusiasm. 
In the matter of startling incidents, again, 
‘Kitty Holden’ compares unfavourably with 
Miss Sergeant’s usual average. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature in the story is 
the moral regeneration of Lord Broxbourne. 
Before succeeding to his title he was a 
miracle of cruel selfishness, and quite in 
a fair way to develope into a first-class 
villain. But accession to the peerage seems 
to have exerted a mellowing influence upon 
him, and by the end of the third volume he 
is already on the side of the angels. 





Dalefolk. By Alice Rea. 
& Blackett.) 


Lirz on remote Cumberland farms is mono- 
tonous, uninteresting, and generally weari- 
some. Inalltheserespects Miss (or Mrs.) Rea’s 
story is entirely characteristic of the exist- 
ence she describes ; it would be a good deal 
easier to read, in fact, if less photographic- 
ally conscientious. Three volumes of close 
print are occupied chiefly in detailing the 
results of a storm in a teacup, the slow 
rotation of duties outdoor and indoor, 
heighbours’ feuds, superstitions, and the long 

e-making, as dull as it could well be, 


3 vols. (Hurst 


een two very deserving young people. 

le anonymous slander sent to “the mad 
priest’s” bishop, the curse descending upon 
the wrong head from the enraged parson, 
its consequences to the first and second 


generations of innocent victims, and the 
final clearing up of the matter are made 
to cover a great deal of ground without 
being turned to dramatic account, in spite 
of the sacrifice of human life involved. A 
brighter style and much weeding out of 
material would have made ‘ Dalefolk’ more 
readable, though the author shows much 
feeling for natural scenery and sympathy 
with the narrow interests of rural life. 


The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. 
(Lane. ) 


Mr. Grant ALten’s long-heralded work, 
written ‘‘ wholly and solely to satisfy his 
own taste and conscience,” has at length 
appeared. We cannot think it will quite 
satisfy other people’s taste, or—what may 
seem to him more important—convince their 
reason. This is not the place to argue for 
or against the principles on which ‘The 
Woman Who Did’ turns. The temptation 
to plunge into controversy is still further 
lessened by the fact that the author has 
managed to obscure the issues, and avoid 
the main points, on which his theories may 
be said to rest. The motive of the story— 
a marriage without the usual sanctions—is 
not absolutely new. We need scarcely, 
however, remark that it is not envisaged, 
say, from Mr. Frankfort Moore’s genial point 
of view. Mr. Allen is in deadly earnest, 
yet even to the “ yearnest”’ disappointment 
will probably seem bound up with this 
volume. Theologians, ethical thinkers, 
students of social science, and other serious 
or “advanced” folk will, if they read it, 
be likely to feel defrauded. Artistic and 
sensational disappointment may also wait 
on another class of reader, led on by the 
stirring title. ‘The Woman Who Did’ 
reads more like a somewhat broken-winged 
manifesto from a few extremists against 
marriage as an institution than a sensa- 
tional work of fiction, a personal revelation, 
an intense conviction, or even a popular “ cri 
du coeur.”’ In vain, too, does the reader look 
for any startling advance on certain old lines, 
any real attempt at a practical solution of 
the difficulties that have gathered round 
this and many other questions. Even these 
are denied one. Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Mrs. Inchbald, &c., to go no further back, 
held such views; and Mr. Allen’s heroine’s 
most daring, perhaps her only eloquent, state- 
ment of the faith that is in her, is no newer, 
and much less impassioned and fervent, than 
the rhapsodies in the ‘Comtesse de Rudol- 
stadt’ written many decades before the 
“new woman” was born or thought of. 
Even the ground Mr. Allen does con- 
trive to cover is too scantily vitalized to 
stir his readers heartily against his tenets 
or in their favour. Some of his usual 
cleverness is, of course, present, but of 
humour—new or old--there is an absolute 
suspension. The result of this absence is 
manifest on many a page and incident of 
his Herminia’s career; the perspicacity of 
the reader will doubtless help him to dis- 
cover and enjoy them for himself. One 
item in Herminia’s plan of campaign—we 
will say nothing of her outlook—is amazing 
and incredible. Proud as she is of her ‘‘ mar- 
tyrdom,”’ herglorioussufferings and freedom, 
burning, with all the zealof the propagandist, 


child (for whose and humanity’s sake she 
undertakes her mission) to discover its own 
illegitimacy and its mother’s irregular 
union from the first casual worldling it 
meets. Before the birth of the child Her- 
minia had declared her intention of giving 
“her children the unique and glorious 
birthright of being the only human beings 
ever born into the world as the deliberate 
result of a free union contracted on phi- 
losophical and ethical principles.’ Her 
consolation and joy—to do Mr. Allen jus- 
tice, she is not without human nature, 
poor woman, and she needs consolation 
badly — are supposed to lie in nurtur- 
ing the child in the “noble” spirit of 
freedom and social revolt. Yet she never 
tells the girl of her own battle, but leaves 
her to find it out as though she were herself 
ashamed of it. A more inconsistent and 
illogical proceeding could not be. The 
child, a victim of atavism with ‘‘a false 
note’? in her nature, is ungrateful for her 
privileges, and turns on her mother in 
most unpleasant and not very natural 
fashion. In the relations between the two 
most of the force of the ‘ tragedy” lies; 
what beauty there is resides in the power 
for silent and continued suffering in the 
central figure. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

New Lights on Old Edinburgh, by John 
Reid (Edinburgh, Douglas), presents in brief 
compass a good deal of curious matter, based 
largely on town council muniments, title deeds, 
and other contemporary records. There is an 
excellent account of the great High Street fire of 
1824, which, it might have been noticed, has 
been also described for us by Hugh Miller and 
William Bell Scott; whilst Mary’s Chapel 
recalls the housebreaker, Deacon Brodie, who 
died by his own new ‘‘drop,” and Covenant 
Close ‘‘ Dainty Davie,” the saintly minister of 
St. Cuthbert’s, who married more wives than 
Henry VIII. himself. Two small slips may be 
noted: Borthwick Castle is not of course 
‘¢ familiar to travellers by the East Coast Route 
to the south”; and Lord Alemore, or rather 
Alemoor, whose surname was Pringle, was 
raised to the bench in 1759, not 1757. 
In A Kentish Country House (Guildford, Billing 
& Sons), Lady Jennings prints the records of 
the Hall House, Hawkhurst, and of the family 
who possessed that picturesque old_ building, 
and lived there for two centuries. The editor 
has done her work well; but she is right, we 
fear, in thinking that the volume will have slight 
interest for the general public. With the ex- 
ception of an incidental allusion to the Great 
Fire of London, a few lines referring to Cul- 
loden, and a description of a perry oo 
service at St. Paul’s on account of Admi 
Dunecan’s victory in 1797, the family corre- 
spondence contains little information relating 
to public events. There is, however, in the 
appendix an interesting letter (unfortunately 
without date or address) which is worthy of being 
quoted in full :— 
Rev? Sir,—The Daughter of the famous Milton 
isa member of our Congregatid, has been so many 
Years, and in Father Slater's time. She is very 
Aged, very Poor, Recieves [sic] our charity, her 
name is Clark Lives in Spittle fields. will 
Inform my selfe of the Place, agt the Time you 
may be able to procure her something. Tis 
the same Daughter that used to read all Lan- 
guages to him w’ he was blind, tho she understood 
them not. Your most humble Serv’, 

BENJ, GROSVENOR, 

Memories of Malling and its Valley, with 
a Fauna and Flora of Kent. By the Rev. 
C. H. Fielding. (West Malling, Oliver.)—Of the 








to spread her principles, she yet allows the 
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and its valley, as well as the beauty of its 
physical features, there can be no doubt. In- 
deed, there are few districts of the same size 
that contain so many antiquarian remains, in- 
cluding as they do such prehistoric monuments 
as Kit’s Coty House and the neighbouring 
Coffin Stone, the fallen stones at Addington 
and the dolmen at Coldrum, or such interesting 
buildings as Malling Abbey, St. Leonard’s 
Tower (the oldest keep in England), the castles 
of Allington and Leybourn, the Whitefriars at 
Aylesford, and the Norman house at West 
Malling, besides numerous ancient churches 
and chapels. It is, however, needful to say 
that Mr. Fielding has undertaken a task 
far beyond his powers in attempting to deal 
with all these and many other interesting 
matters in his little work. His archeological 
knowledge is evidently limited, and his ill- 
arranged division into periods instead of parishes 
has led to much unnecessary repetition. The 
many extracts from parish registers, and the 
lists of incumbents, while valuable and excellent 
in themselves, are rendered practically useless 
to genealogists by their exclusion from the 
index. Mr. Fielding will, perhaps, pardon our 

inting out that an old barn bearing the initials 
ir C. can hardly be ‘‘dated 1102,” and that 
**@azure, six lioncels, argent,” and ‘‘six lions 
rampant argent” are identical in heraldry; 
also that ‘‘ qui obiit in festze [sic] sanctee...... " 
can scarcely be translated ‘‘ who died on...... of 
the sacred festival’; nor can a Carmelite friar 
be properly called a ‘‘ learned monk.” Also it is 
not quite easy to see how so tall a dolmenas Kit’s 
Coty House could ever have been used as an 
altar. While commending Mr. Fielding for his 
industry in compiling what is certainly a most 
interesting little book despite its obvious faults, 
we venture to express a hope that he will ask 
some competent antiquary to assist him in 
bringing out a revised second edition, with a 
full and proper index. 


Mr. E. A. Frren’s Maldon and the River 
Blackwater (Simpkin & Marshall) is an attempt 
to combine a sketch of local history with a 
business almanac. There are a number of 
illustrations — more than the price of the 
booklet justifies— and they are in many 
cases unsatisfactory. Maldon, though little 
known, is a borough of some antiquity, and 
deserves to have its local history well written. 
Mr. Fitch is specially qualified to undertake the 
task, and will, we hope, some day do so. We 
are sorry to learn that the interesting charter 
granted by Henry II. cannot now be found, 
though stated to have been among the borough 
archives so lately as 1816. But it is satisfactory 
to find that the remaining muniments, which 
**had suffered much from decay and damp,” 
have been, in part at least, arranged and ex- 
amined. The use of such popular guides as 
these is found in the interest they arouse in 
local antiquities and the stimulus they impart to 
further research. Mr. Fitch hopes also to make 
Maldon and its river better known to artists, 
yachtsmen, and fishermen, but with this object 
we are less directly concerned. 


Northwmberland: iis History, its Features, 
and its People. By the Rev. James Christie. 
(Carlisle, Thurnams.)—The author tells us that 
this volume was originally prepared asa popular 
lecture. It now appears (no doubt with con- 
siderable extensions) in a more permanent form. 
We are glad that the writer has come to this 
determination, as the book will be read with 
pleasure by many. The general history of the 
county and the notices of places are meagre, as 
might be expected, but in chapters ii.-iii. Mr. 
Christie brings the people and their ways and 
customs before his readers with a considerable 
amount of graphic description and humour. It 
will not be easy to forget his pictures of Sally the 
Mugger, and Willie and Ned the precentors of 
the congregation at Otterburn. A man writes 
best about what he knows best, and these 





narratives are full of personal interest and 
life. 

A Short History of Wallingford, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern: to which is added 
Rambles in the Neighbourhood. By John Kirby 
Hedges. (Wallingford, Bradford ; London, 
Clowes & Sons.)—Some years ago Mr. Hedges 
published a ‘History of Wallingford’ in two 
octavo volumes of a far higher character than 
local histories commonly are. It is, we need 
not say, absurd to call any work of this kind 
exhaustive, yet it is not flattery to affirm that 
there are very few subjects connected with 
Wallingford that the author has not treated of. 
The little monograph before us is not called a 
handbook, but it might well be so styled. It is 
net an abridgment of its predecessor, but an 
original work, giving the history of Wallingford 
in a highly condensed form. Such works are 
decidedly useful when done by one who knows 
of what he is writing, for it is undoubtedly 
true that many people will read a little volume 
which they can put into their pocket who would 
turn away in dread from a book which professed 
to treat of things from a higher standpoint, and 
it is important that timorous persons of this sort 
should be supplied with such a modicum of know- 
ledge as they will receive. Mr. Hedges has per- 
formed his task excellently. There is no surplus- 
age, and the various incidents connected with 
Wallingford are dealt with on one scale. The 
reader will not find here a defect very common, 
namely, the elaborate treatment of one topic while 
others of equal importance seem to be almost or 
altogether forgotten. There does not seem any 
reason for doubting that Wallingford was an 
occupied site before the Roman invasion. The 
Roman fortifications may yet be traced; that they 
supplanted those of an earlier date does not seem 
to admit of question. There have been guessers 
who have found a Celtic origin for the name, but 
it is not worth while reproducing what they have 
said. That the late Mr. Green was right when 
he said that in all probability the origin of the 
name was Wealakas-ing-ford, softened into Wal- 
lingsas-ford and thence into Wallingford, hardly 
admits of being questioned. Mr. Hedges’s 
sketch of Wallingford in the Roman time has 
the advantage—no slight one—of being clear, 
but it is not till he reaches the Norman period 
that his pages become really interesting. 
Wallingford was a most important place in the 
early days of the Conqueror’srule. A few days 
after the battle of Hastings the Norman Duke 
began his march on London. Southwark, how- 
ever, he found to be an impediment, so he 
made his way to the royal burgh of 
Wallingford. Here an old ford and a new 
bridge gave him means of crossing the 
river, but probably the most cogent reason 
for this royal visit was the fact that here 
lived Wigod, the Sheriff of Oxfordshire, a man 
on whose fidelity the new king could implicitly 
rely. William had made his acquaintance years 
before in King Edward’s time —he was cup-bearer 
to the Confessor—and Mr. Hedges suggests 
that he was among those who in the previous 
reign had striven to promote the Norman cause. 
However this may have been, the Lord of 
Wallingford now saw that William was the 
destined master of England. He received 
him with all honour, delivered up the town 
into his hands, and provided for him 
and his followers a sumptuous entertain- 
ment. At Wallingford it would seem that 
William matured his plans for making him- 
self master of London. There were no Ord- 
nance Surveys or other maps in those days. 
Active and energetic as William was, it would 
take some time before he was master of the 
situation. Another reason may well have 
had influence with him, determining his 


stay at Wallingford. He never hesitated 
to give battle or to shed blood in less credit- 
able ways when it seemed to him _ politic 
to do so, but there is no reason for thinking 
that he was afflicted, as many of his contem- 





poraries were, with the love of fighting fop 


fighting’s sake. He was a new and untried 
man; he had won a signal victory and brought 
over with him from the Continent the ch 

of a great ruler. It was needful that he should 
show that he was so in fact, and therefore 
avoid, if possible, in the beginning of his rej 
before he had made terms with the Church ang 
the shattered, but still powerful remnants of the 
state, all indications of unnecessary violence, 
A peaceful stay of a few days at Wallingford 
would indicate that he was something more 
than a mere ruthless invader, such as English 
folk had too often found his Danish kinsmen, 
Mr. Hedges has arranged his little book in the 
form of annals. Each king has a compartment 
to himself. Such a plan might well suit a 
monastic annalist, or even a modern historian 
who had planned to write on an exhaustive 
scale, but it is doubtful whether it is serviceable 
in a little book such as the present. Longer 
periods would have made the history clearer, 
As virtue will not always follow blood, g0 
the great facts of history refuse to group 
themselves under the convenient headin 
which the table of the kings of England has 
so usefully furnished. Of course, in a book 
of this kind it is not to be expected that 
the historical student should come on new 
facts; but, on the other hand, there are few 
slips, and such as there are are of minor 
importance. We think there is one in. the 
reign of Stephen, where it is said that a 
certain Matilda, Lady of Wallingford, bore 
on her seal ‘‘an impress of herself in 
the religious habit, an olive branch in her 
right hand, and beads on her left arm.” 
Stephen died in 1154, St. Dominic, to whom 
the introduction of prayer - beads among 
Christians is commonly attributed, was born 
in or about 1170. It would seem, too, that the 
rosary was not in common use in this country till 
the fourteenth century. We are, of course, 
aware that writers on the antiquities of religious 
worship have traced the use of beads and pebbles 
as aids to the memory in reciting prayers toa re- 
mote period, but none of the examples they give, 
so far as we remember, would account for this 
lady having a string of beads on her arm. If 
Mr. Hedges be correct, he has discovered 
what is in all probability the earliest known 
example of the rosary in England, if not, as we 
imagine it is, north of the Alps. 

The Old Manorial Halls of Westmorland 
and ‘Cumberland. By Michael Taylor, M.D. 
Extra Series. (Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian Society.)—No one can take 
up this volume without feeling a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Michael Taylor, its accom- 
plished author, whose decease is a distinct loss 
to the society which does so much for the 
antiquities of these two northern counties. 
All who are acquainted with this district and 
Northumberland are struck by the massive and 
picturesque towers in which the gentry resided. 
When the times were unsettled and marauders 
numerous, safety could only be found in such 
places as these. They are three stories in 
height, with massive walls and every contrivance 
to keep assailants at bay. On the outside 
there was generally a barmkin, or stone enclo- 
sure into which the cattle could be driven for 
protection. In the sixteenth century, when 
security was more assured, a hall and other 
buildings were often constructed against one 
of the faces of the tower, and remain to the 
present day. Dr. Taylor furnishes exact de- 
scriptions of a number of these old residences, 
which he illustrates frequently with sketches 
and ground-plans. There is often an inscrip- 
tion over the entrance, giving the name of the 
builder, with a date and a coat of arms. The 
inscription is occasionally in verse, the effort of 
some at muse, with a jingle and a character 
of its own. Conspicuous among these homes of 
ancient knights and gentlemen are Wharton, 
Sizergh, and Levens, which are remarkable for 
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their architectural pretensions, and famous for 
the families which inhabited them. But every 
gentleman and statesman felt a proper pride 
in his ancestral residence, which may be seen 
to-day in much the same condition as it was 
two or three centuries ago. There on the roof 
is the corner where the warder sat to give 
timely news of any approaching danger; the 
riest would slip into his hiding-place when he 
heard that the pursuivant was near ; and signals 
would be sent on from one place to another 
when the cattle-lifters were abroad. Dr. 
Taylor with many happy touches reproduces 
the past, and every native of the two counties 
should be grateful to him for what he has 


done. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
The Early Oxford Press, ‘‘1468”-1640. By 
Falconer Madan. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—Rarely indeed has a provincial town been 
more fortunate in its bibliographer than Oxford ; 
none is perhaps more worthy of a good one, and 
certainly none in England can boast of a more 
learned treatise on its typography and biblio- 
graphy than the volume now before us. Though 
the most important town of the fifteenth century 
in learning, Oxford was the second to receive 
the art of printing, beginning in the year 1478, 
little more than a year after Caxton settled at 
Westminster. A misprint did, indeed, for many 
years cause a few writers to insist that printing 
was introduced to Oxford in 1468 ; and a book 
purporting to give an account of the first 
printer, Corsellis, and the various adventurous 
episodes in his career, was published as early as 
1664, The author of the present monograph has 
been a frequent, though not perhaps very staunch 
advocate of the early date, but the inverted 
commas of doubt printed at the sides of the 
date on the title-page, and even on the binding 
of his book, tend to show that he has at last 
retired from an untenable position. In several 
ways the productions of the Oxford press are of 
a class and possess an interest decidedly different 
from those of other towns. ‘* When printing 
became firmly established in 1585 it began to 
reflect faithfully the current tendencies of 
thought and study in the University.” Two 
causes were at work to produce this. The 
ea one was naturally that the demand in 
xford would be for the most part for books for 
which there would belittlecallinatown notmainly 
devoted to learning; and, again, the writers 
and editors which Oxford then as now produced 
in considerable quantity would certainly patron- 
ize the local press, and perhaps so far assist it 
with money as to compensate the publisher for 
any deficiency in the sale. Thus theology and 
classics are most largely represented, but 
there is also a fair amount of English litera- 
ture. ‘‘Of lighter books there. are few, 
and of chap-books perhaps only one.” But 
though the book is filled from end to end 
with interesting literary and biographical notes, 
its main object is bibliographical, and it is from 
that point of view that we must examine it. 
The first part, with its voluminous appendices, 
treats of what is par excellence the early Oxford 
press, namely, the fifteen books produced in 
the fifteenth century; and of these, by the curious 
irony of fate, the library most lately founded in 
England, the John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester, possesses the most complete set in 
existence. Into this part of his subject Mr. 
n enters with the greatest minuteness, 
showing where every copy of each book is pre- 
served, and even going so far as to tell us where 
fragments are to be found. In 1486 the first 
press ceased, and printing was not resumed 
until the end of 1517. From that time until 
the beginning of 1519 the press worked 
vigorously, producing seven works, but ceased 
again from some unexplained cause until 1585, 
when the uninterrupted career of the University 
was begun. From 1585 to the end of 


all of which are fully described. Mr. Madan 
has done wisely in limiting his present work to 
that date, as it thus covers the same period as 
the British Museum ‘Catalogue of English Books’ 
and some other similar catalogues of smaller 
collections, and stops short of what he justly 
calls ‘‘that trackless wilderness the literature 
of the Civil War.” It is rather to be regretted 
that the author has not followed the example 
set by Mr. Edmonds in his admirable history of 
the Aberdeen press, and given us some details 
concerning the printers themselves. A know- 
ledge of their lives, however slight, adds con- 
siderably to the interest of their books, and 
often helps. us to understand changes in their 
methods of printing or other points which with- 
out such knowledge are inexplicable. No one 
who has not carefully studied all the books, 
their prefaces and introductions, their printing 
and binding, is fully qualified to write these 
lives, but no one who uses the present book can 
fail to see how well qualified Mr. Madan is for 
such a task ; indeed, unless he undertakes it, it is 
hard to see who can adequately perform it. Like 
some earlier bibliographers, Mr. Madan has 
departed from the ordinary customs and intro- 
duced some changes. Ames introduced the 
ordinary s as we now use it in the middle of a 
word ; the humble Herbert always wrote of 
himself as i; and in the present book ‘‘ Mr.” 
and ‘‘Dr.” are printed with a small m and d. 
These small eccentricities are, however, of no 
consequence. But there is another matter 
which is much more serious, and that is the 
description of the sizes of the books. All 
modern bibliographers are agreed that in de- 
scribing an old book, the size by folding is the 
size by which the book should be described, 
and this is the almost invariable custom abroad, 
and leads to noconfusion. In the present book 
these descriptions are hopelessly wrong. An 
ordinary folio is described as ‘‘la 8°, perhaps 
(eights) fol :”; and six books, ordinary quartos, 
which when they were issued were all the same 
size and shape, are variously described as ‘‘8°,” 
**G0,” “sm 4°,” ** (sixes) 12°,” ‘* (sixes) 8°,” 
(eights) squ 12°.” The term ‘‘6°” is_per- 
fectly meaningless, and is only found once in one 
other place, the British Museum Catalogue. 
Apart from this serious drawback, the book is 
worthy of all praise. The details given are full 
and accurate, and the writer has introduced an 
excellent feature in citing the commencement 
of the first line of some page in the body of the 
book, by means of which copies may be iden- 
tified, although wanting the title-page. Tables 
of statistics are supplied showing during each 
year what printers or publishers were at work, 
both at Oxford and in connexion with it. 
Finally, the book contains an excellent index, 
filling no fewer than eighty columns, and so far 
as we can judge accurately compiled. The 
illustrations, in collotype, of the types of the 
first two presses, are well done and fully serve 
their purpose ; and in order to illustrate the 
later press the author has inserted three genuine 
leaves, taken from Oxford books of 1587, 1616, 

and 1636. This method of illustration was used 
by Klemming in his ‘Sveriges aldre Liturgiska 
Literatur’ in 1879, and rather earlier by an 
English bibliographical writer who is now gone 
to his own place, but it is to be hoped that it 

never will become popular. In the present 

case the pages have little interest, though they 

are of use in showing clearly that the 1587 book 

is not, as described, a ‘‘12°,” nor the 1636 book 

hed tag 

Catalogue of Cambridge Books. By R. Bowes. 

(Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes.)—By the 

issue of a small volume containing an index, 

Mr. Bowes has completed his ‘Catalogue of 

Cambridge Books,’ the first part of which we 

noticed some four years ago. Gradually, as 

the various parts came out, it became clear 

that the catalogue was something more than a 


portant bibliography we possess of books 
ar at or relating to Cambridge. All the 

ooks which were in Mr. Bowes’s hands are 
fully and carefully described; the authors of 
anonymous books have been searched for and 
identified with much care; and in many cases 
biographies of the writers are appended to the 
description of their works. In order to make 
the earlier aud more interesting part of the book 
complete, a list of books printed at Cambridge 
up to the end of 1650 has been added, compiled 
by Mr. Jenkinson, the University Librarian, him- 
self the owner of an unrivalled collection of such 
books. In addition there are ninety-eight repro- 
ductions of printers’ marks, initial letters, and 
typographical ornaments used at the earlier 
presses, by means of which the printers of un- 
signed books may be determined. Of the earliest 
books, those to 1650, Mr. Bowes possessed a 
little over a fifth, a very large stock for one 
man to hold, and amongst these are such 
rarities as the ‘Galen de Temperamentis,’ 
printed in 1521, and long supposed to be the 
first book printed at Cambridge, and the 
‘Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. Edward 
King ’ of 1638, which contains the first edition 
of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ In the later books the 
collection is more complete. Altogether there 
are over three thousand entries, fully described, 
and the complete book runs to over six hundred 
pages. Mr. Bowes may safely be congratulated 
on having issued the most important and most 
carefully compiled catalogue of local books ever 
published. 

Jan van Doesborgh, Printer at Antwerp. By 
Robert Proctor. (Bibliographical Society.) — 
This, the second of the illustrated monographs 
published by the Bibliographical Society, gives 
proof at least of Mr. Proctor’s zeal and industry, 
and a quite marvellous regard for detail. The 
greater part of the volume consists of a minute 
and exhaustive analysis of the woodcuts, borders, 
and ornaments which appear in all the dis- 
covered products of Van Doesborgh’s press in 
Antwerp, with the view mainly of determining 
the chronological order of the several publica- 
tions. Mr. Proctor justly observes that while 
great attention has been paid to the history of 
the press in general, and of the Netherlands 
press in particular, during the fifteenth century, 
its progress in the early years of the sixteenth 
century has been comparatively neglected. The 
Antwerp press, and especially that of Doesborgh, 
has a particular interest for Englishmen from 
the number of books there produced for the 
English market. Out of thirty-two publications 
attributed with certainty or probability to Does- 
borgh, eighteen are in English, besides the Latin 
and English vocabulary, Os, facies, mentum. The 
first of these English books, ‘The Fifteen 
Tokens,’ is dated conjecturally 1505, and the 
last, ‘The Parson of Kalenborowe,’ after 1520. 
Several of these books survive in single copies ; 


and of others fragments only have been dis- 
covered. Thus the ‘Longer Accidence’ was 
recovered from the boards of a volume in Corpus 
Christi College, and a portion of the ‘ Euryalus 
and Lucretia’ was found in the Signet Library 
by Mr. Gordon Duff, to whom Mr. Proctor ap- 
propriately dedicates his work. Such discoveries 
are encouraging to bibliomaniacs. 
gems may yet lie hid in unexplored bookcovers, 


Priceless 


Hesrew scholars will be grateful to Mr. S. 


van Straalen, Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and MSS. at the British 
Museum, for his Catalogue of Hebrew Books ac- 
quired during the Years 1868 to 1892, It forms 
a supplement to the catalogue prepared by the 
late Mr. Zedner and printed in 1867. The com- 
piler of the present catalogue informs us in the 
preface that his work ‘‘ contains about 7,800 
entries, some 4,650 of which are main titles, 
representing as many separate works, for the 
most part published within the last fifty years. 

There are among them older books, some of 
which are incunabula. 


From such a number 





mere bookseller’s catalogue of local books ; and 





1640 over seven hundred books were printed, 





now that it is finished it forms the most im- 


of Hebrew books (and the British Museum 
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collection is not complete) we can judge how 
actively Hebrew literature is still cultivated in 
the East, in Poland, and in Russia, in spite of 
the indifference of the rich Jews of the West. 
It is a pity that this work has not the same 
shape as the previous one: Zedner’s catalogue 
is in small quarto and the supplement in large 
quarto. In the index of titles Mr. van 
Straalen ought to have followed Zedner’s method 
of referring to pages instead of to the names of 
authors. As far as we can see there are few 
typographic errors, but the cross-references are 
not everywhere right. 

Mr. Stock has sent us the eighth volume of 
Bovk-Prices Current, which deals with the sales 
of 1894. This highly useful record is well worth 
consulting. Mr. Slater says in his preface that 
the auctions of the year included slightly more 
than a thousand volumes over the total of the 
previous year, and the amount obtained was 
considerably higher: 72,4721. against 66,4701. 
This in a year of depressed trade is noteworthy. 

Mr. Quaritch has produced a catalogue con- 
fined to Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
Bibliotheca Hispana, which is worth looking at, 
although there are some significant gaps. It 
contains nothing of interest respecting Calderon, 
for instance ; and Lope is indifferently repre- 
sented. On the other hand, there are some 
rare and important books. The most notable 
point in the way of bibliography is that Mr. 
Quaritch endeavours to establish that there were 
two issues of Cervantes’s ‘Comedias’ in 1615, 
one on thinner paper than the edition hitherto 
recognized by collectors, and containing a 
slightly different title-page, and only two 
preliminary leaves instead of four. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir cannot be regarded as surprising that Lady 
Blennerhassett (Griifin Leyden) should have 
followed up her elaborate, and in a way de- 
finitive, book on Madame de Staél with one 
on Talleyrand, 2 vols. (Murray). We might, 
indeed, have given a warmer welcome to one 
on Chateaubriand, whom Lady Blennerhassett’s 
careful study of the period and the immense 
recent writing about it would have fitted her 
well to handle in the same encyclopzedic fashion 
as that in which she dealt with his great con- 
temporary and opposite. Perhaps she may 
still write this, and so save a great deal of labour, 
either in direct reading or in recollection, to 
students. Meanwhile, it seems that what our 
grandfathers used to call the ‘‘ reviewal ” of the 
Talleyrand ‘Mémoires’ was committed to her 
in a German periodical, and that she has felt 
inclined to expand the review into a book. 
Let it not be supposed for a moment that by 
this phrase we intend to insinuate any charge 
of perfunctoriness against Lady Blennerhassett. 
The long list of authorities which she gives has, 
so far as we are able to judge, been consulted 
and digested with rigid honesty ; and no de- 
ficiency of information can be charged on the 
author. But a review is not a book, and in 
some considerable experience we have found 
few instances in which even the expansion of a 
review has made a really good book. Lady 
Bleunerhassett’s ‘ Madame de Staél’ had faults, 
but it was the kind of book to which nobody, 
however much or however little he knew about 
the subject, could go without finding or being put 
on the track of almost everything which he 
could reasonably want to know. We cannot say 
this of the ‘Talleyrand.’ It is rather an essay 
than a history, and seven hundred and fifty 
pages is a very long course for an essay. That 
is to say, it is rather a minute discussion of 
Talleyrand and the things that have been said 
about Talleyrand than an independent life of 
him with discussions interspersed when it 
seemed necessary. And this kind of book, 
though it is popular abroad and not unknown 
at home, seems to us not the best kind. It is, 
and was bound to be by its genesis, more like 





an overgrown introduction to the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
like a vast critique of a life of Talleyrand, than 
like such a life. Still it has the merits which 
great pains and a really intimate knowledge of 
the subject must impart to almost any book ; 
and an index of nearly forty pages gives it a 
very great advantage over not a few works of 
the kind. We do not quite agree with Lady 
Blennerhassett in holding that Talleyrand saw 
that ‘‘the economic welfare of the masses was 
the dominant factor of the future” any more 
than we approve of the form of the statement ; 
but she is entitled to her opinion and her argu- 
ment. The book, which was not written in 
English, has been translated from the German 
by Mr. Frederick Clarke. There are, no 
doubt, a few slips, such as ‘‘ piece-work,” 
where the sense evidently requires ‘“ patch- 
work” or ‘‘ tinkering,” or ‘‘ piecemeal work,” 
perhaps. But on the whole the version is much 
above the average. 


UnpEr the title Municipalities at Work, 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. publish a work by 
Mr. Dolman on the municipal policy of six 
towns—Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bradford, and Leeds. There is an 
introduction by Sir John Hutton, the chairman 
of the London County Council, though the 
County Council is not municipal ; but Sir John 
Hutton is able to preach a London sermon upon 
the provincial text. We do not quite know 
why Bradford has been included in the list 
and some other towns omitted. The claims of 
Birmingham and Glasgow to appear in it are 
very strong, but the inclusion or exclusion of 
other cities and towns isa matter of some difti- 
culty. Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds no 
doubt appear on account of their great size, 
but there are some smaller towns which have 
done more and have done better. Bradford 
is somewhat picked out from among these by 
being put into the six. The book is not very 
scientific in its arrangement, and it does not 
teach much to those who have some acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 


Mr. Watrer Lear has done a service by 
translating A Modern Priestess of Isis (Long- 
mans) from the Russian of Solovyoff, and Mr. 
Lillie is also to be complimented on writing 
Madame Blavatsky and her ‘* Theosophy ” (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) ; but whether either of these 
excellent books will have any effect on the 
credulity of the Theosophists may be questioned. 

Silcote of Silcotes is the latest addition to 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s handsome reissue 
of Henry Kingsley’s novels.—Messrs. Bell have 
followed up their convenient reprint of ‘ Rode- 
rick Random’ with one of Peregrine Pickle in 
two volumes. The bibliographies prefixed by 
Mr. Isaacs are a highly commendable feature 
of this reissue of Smollett’s works. 


Burdett’s Official Intelligence (Spottiswoode 
& Co.) is the most remarkable work of refer- 
ence that is published, and grows yearly in size 
in spite of the check that the spirit of specula- 
tion has experienced of late years. The two 
lists of companies liquidated or liquidating are 
melancholy reading. If investors would consult 
this portly volume before risking their money, 
they would be less likely to embark on unprofit- 
able adventures.—The Clergy Directory(Phillips) 
also grows in bulk, and is a highly useful volume 
in its way. 

WE should be almost glad to be able to find 
fault with the twenty-first annual edition of 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes, for to praise the issue for 1895 
as we have praised all the previous issues is 
monotonous. We fear, however, that truth and 


justice compel us to declare again that this is 
the best and most serviceable of all books of 
reference of the kind. 

WE have on our table The First Latin Book, 
by W. C. Collar and M. G. Daniell (Ginn),— 
Commercial Geography, by E. C. K. Gonner 
(Macmillan),—Maximilian and Carlotta, by 





J. M. Taylor (Putnam),—Reflections onthe Art 
of War, by Col. R. C. Hart, V.C. (Clowes),— 
Strikes, Labour Questions, and other Economie 
Difficulties, by A. W. Johnston (Bliss, Sands & 
Foster),—Canadian Independence, Annexation, 
and British Imperial Federation, by J. Douglas. 
(Putnam),—A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, abridged from Webster’s International 
Dictionary (Routledge),—A Philological Essay 
concerning the Pyamies of the Ancients, by E, 
Tyson, M.D., edited by B. C. A. Windle (Nutt), 
—Husband and Brother, by K. St. John Con. 
way (Simpkin),— Bookland and its Inhabit- 
ants, by J. Ennar (Ballin), — Drifted Home, 
by the Rev. J. H. Potter (‘Church Monthly’ 
Office),—True unto Death, by E. F. Pollard 
(Partridge), —Boot-and-Saddle Stories, by W. F. 
Auburn (Ward & Lock),—English Episodes, by 
F. Wedmore (Mathews),— Walter Gaydon, by 
F. S. Potter (Low),—The Harringtons at Home, 
by I. Thorn (Wells Gardner), — Occasionat 
Verse, by Mrs. J. T. Cross (Philip),—Le Prince 
Sébébriany, by Comte Alexis Tolstoi (Paris, 
Ollendorff),—Le Lieutenant Philippe, by Louis 
Létang (Paris, Lévy), — and L'Heéritage de 
Madame Naudin, by F. Febvre (Paris, Ollen- 


dorff). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Skinner’s (Rev. J.) The Book of Ezekiel, 8vo. 7/6 cl. (Ex- 
positor’s Bible.) 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Almy’s (P. H. W.) Scintille Carminis, cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
Beesly’s (A. H.) Ballads and other Verse, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Benson's (A. Chr.) Lyrics, 12mo. 5/ net. 
Brooke (Lord), the Friend of Sir Philip Sidney, being Selec- 
tions made by A. B. Grosart, 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Gaélyn’s (H.) The Mummer, and other Poems, 12mo. 2/6 bds. 
Hansson’s (Ola) Young Ofeg’s Ditties, translated from the 
Swedish by G. Egerton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Leland’s (C. G.) Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land, 6/cl. 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Designs by Walter 
Crane, engraved by D. C. Dallas, imp. 8vo. 21/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Boyle’s (J. R.) Early History of Hedon, East Riding of York, 
8vo. 21/ net; large paper, 4to. 42/ net. 
Cotton’s (C.) The History and Antiquities of the Church and 
, Parish of St. Laurence, Thanet, 4to. 30/ net. 
Dante, his Times and his Work, by A. J. Butler, 3/6 net. 
Gundry’s (R. S.) China Present and Past, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Ingram’s (J. K.) A History of Slavery and Serfdom, 6/ cl. 
Lamballe’s (Princess) Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family 
of France, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21/ net. 
Morris’s (W. O'Connor) Memories and Thoughts of a Life; 
8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Ripon Millenary, a Record of the Festival, &c., 12/6 net. 
Smith (Adam), Life of, by J. Rae, 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Toynbee (Arnold), a Reminiscence, by A. Milner, er. 8vo. 2/6 


Philology. 
Barrére (A.) and Sornet’s (L.) Short Passages for French 
Composition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Small’s (Rev. G.) A Grammar of the Urdi or Hindistani 
Language in its Romanized Character, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Small (ev. G.) and others’ Anglo-Urdii Handbook or Hin- 
diistani Guide, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


Science. 

Briggs (W.) and my (G. H.) mar d Text-Book of 
fiydrostatics, with Answers, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Felkin (R. W.) On the Geographical Distribution 0 Tropical 
Diseases in Africa, 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Garbutt’s (T.) Tables of Wages at 54, 52, 50, and 48 Hours 
per Week, royal 16mo. 6/ cl. 

Oliver's (J.) Abdominal Tumours and Abdominal Dropsy in 
Women, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Sutcliffe’s (@. W.) Steam Power and Mill Work, er. 8vo. 21/’ 

General Literature. 

Allen’s (Grant) Under Sealed Orders, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Allen’s (M.) On the Cards, or the Return of the Princess, 
a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Cobban’s (J. M.) The Red Sultan, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Croker’s (B. M.) Village Talesand Jungle Tragedies, 3/6 cl. 

Dean’s (Mrs. A.) The Grasshoppers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Dougall’s (L.) The Mermaid, a Love Tale, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Knapp’s (J. M.) The Universities and the Social Problem, 5} 

Laird (The) and his Friends, a Story of the Younger Days,. 


cer. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

MacCartie’s (J. C.) The Darleys of Dingo Dingo, a Modern: 
Australian Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. . 

Machar’s (A. M.) The Heir of Fairmount Grange, cr. 8vo. 3/8 

Mey’s (J. C. de) Glad Thoughts of Great Minds, 16mo. 2/6 

Moore’s (F. F.) One Fair Daughter, her Story ; Two in the 
Bush and Others Elsewhere, cr. 8vo. 6/ each, cl. 

North (W.) and Howe’s (M.) Of a Fool and his Folly, and 
other Tales, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. : 

Pendleton’s (L.) The Sons of Ham, a Tale of the New South, 
eck Vi te table’s Career, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl 

Short’s (F.) Val Constable’s r, cr. 80. 5 

Wagner’s (Richard) Prose Works, translated by W. Ashton 

llis, Vol. 3, 8vo. 12/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Wiener (A.): Die jiidischen Speisegesetze, 10m. 


Archeology. 
Clermont-Ganneau (C.): Etudes d’Archéologie orientale. 
Vol. 1, Part 2, 8fr. 
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Music and the Drama. 
Alvin (H.) et Prieur (R.): Métronomie expérimentale : 
Paris, Bayreuth, Munich, 5dfr. 
Soubies (A.): La Comédie Frangaise depuis 1’Epoque 
Romantique, 12fr. 
Bibliography. 
Jardére (H.): Ex-Libris Ana, l5fr. 
Vachon (M.): Les Arts et les Industries du Papier en 
France, 1871-1894, 20fr. 
History and Biography. 
Rambaud (A.): Russes et Prussiens, Guerre de Sept Ans, 


10fr. 
Wachsmuth (C.): Kinleitung in das Studium der alten 


Geschichte, 16m. 
Geography and Travel, 


Noé (M.): Pages d’Orient, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Longhaye: Histoire de la Littérature frangaise au XVIIe. 
Biacle, Vol. 2, 5fr. 
Plauti Amphitrvo, ed. L. Havet, 6fr. 
Katz (L.) : Stereoscopischer Atlas des menschlichen Obres, 
20m. 


General Literature, 
Antoine (C.): Marthe Filmer, 3fr. 50. 
Beaume (G.): Amoureux, 3fr. 50. 
France (A.): Le Puits de Sainte Claire, 3fr. 50. 
Hermant (A.): Le Frisson de Paris, 3fr. 50. 
Hervieu (P.): L’Armature, 3fr_ 50. 
Lorrain (J.): La petite Classe, 3fr. 50. 
Mourey (G.): Passé le Détroit, 3fr. 50. 
Reibrach (J.): Eternelle Enigme, 3fr. 50. 
Rosny (J. H.): Renouveau, 3fr. 50. 
Sport de l’Aviron, 6fr. 
Tissot (E.): La Dame del’Ennui, 3fr. 50. 


ANE LO a I ST OS Sct ra 
MEMORY. 
As a perfume doth remain 
In the folds where it hath lain, 
So the thought of you, remaining 
Deeply folded in my brain, 
Will not leave me: all things leave me: 
You remain. 


Other thoughts may come and go, 
Other moments I may know 
That shall waft me, in their going, 
As a breath blown to and fro, 
Fragrant memories: fragrant memories 
Come and go. 


Only thoughts of you remain 
In my heart, where they have lain, 
Perfumed thoughts of you, remaining, 
A hid sweetness, in my brain. 
Others leave me: all things leave me: 
You remain. ARTHUR SYMONS. 











CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LLOYD FAMILY. 
Nottingham, Feb. 22, 1895. 

Wen last week’s Atheneum arrived, an- 

nouncing the discovery, in Birmingham, of 
Lamb’s correspondence with Charles Lloyd, jun., 
I happened to be turning over a collection of 
autographs which has lately been found here in 
Nottingham, and which contains, among other 
things, some interesting letters to Charles 
Lloyd, sen., the father of the poet. The col- 
lection formerly belonged to Mrs. William R. 
Lloyd, whose husband was a grandson of Charles 
Lloyd, sen. On her death, about a year ago, 
it became the property of her nephew, Mr. 
Henry Crewdson, who lent it to me, and allows 
me to make extracts from the best letters. 
_ It is proper to remember that Charles Lloyd, 
jun., became a sort of pupil to Coleridge in 
1796, and was subsequently very intimate with 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and Southey ; also that his 
father, Charles Lloyd, sen., dabbled in litera- 
ture, and printed privately verse-translations 
of Iliad xxiv. (1807), Odyssey i.-vii. (1809 or 
1810), and apparently the whole of Horace’s 
Epistles (1812). 

The collection before me contains three 
capital letters from S. T. Coleridge. The most 
important passages are given below :— 

1. October 15, 1796 (no place).—“ Dear Sir, As the 
father of Charles Lloyd, you are of course in some 
measure interested in any alteration of my schemes 
of Life ; & 1 feel it a kind of Duty to give you my 
Teasons for such alteration. I have declined my 
Derby connection, and determined to retire once for 
all & utterly from all cities & towns & am about to 
take a cottage & half a dozen acres of land in an 
enchanting situation about eight miles from Bridge- 
water. My reasons are that, I have cause to believe, 
my Health would be materially injured by residing 
in a town, and by the close confinement & anxieties 





incident to the education of children—that as my 
days would be dedicated to Dr. Compton’s children, 
and my evenings to a course of study with my ad- 
mirable yom friend, I should have scarcely a 
snatch of time for literary occupation—& above all, 
because I am anxious that my children should be 
bred up from earliest infancy in the simplicity of 


| peasants, their food, dress, & habits completely 


Tustic...... Indeed, if I live in cities, my children (if 
it please the All-good to preserve the one, I have, & 
to give me more) my children, I say, will necessarily 
become acquainted with politicians & politics—a 
set of men & a kind of study which I deem highly 
unfavourable to all Christian Graces. I have myself 
erred greatly in this respect; but, I trust, I have 
now seen my error. I have accordingly snapped my 
squeaking Baby-trumpet of Sedition and have hung 
up it’s fragments in the chamber of Penitence. 
Your son & I are happy in our connection— 
our opinions and feelings are as nearly alike as we 


can expect.” 
2. Nov. 14th, 1796 (no place, but doubtless from 
Clevedon or Bristol).—‘...... The reasons which you 


urge against my present plan, are mostly well- 
founded, but they would apply equally against any 
other scheme of life, which my conscience would 
permit me to adopt. I might have a situation asa 
Unitarian minister—I might have lucrative offices, 
as an active Politician ; but on both of these the 
Voice within puts a firm & unwavering negative. 
Nothing remains for me but schoolmastership in 
a large town or my present plan...... You think my 
scheme monastic rather than Christian. Can he be 
deemed monastic, who is married, and employed 
in rearing his children? Who personally preaches 
the truth to his friends & neighbours, & who en- 
deavours to instruct the Absent by the Preas?...... 
Shall I not be an Agriculturist, an Husband, a Father 
and a Priest after the order of Peace? an hireless 
Priest ?......1 have been seduced into many words 
from the importance of the general truths on which 
I build my conduct. While your son remains with 
me, he will of course be acquiring that knowledge 
& those powers of Intellect, which are necessary as 
the foundation of excellence in all professions, 
rather than the immediate science of any. Lan- 
guages will engross one or two hours in every day : 
the elements of Chemistry, Geometry, Mechanics & 
Optics the remaining hours of study. After toler- 
able proficiency in these, we shall proceed to the 
study of Man and of Men—I mean, Metaphysics & 
History—and finally, to a thorough examination of 
the Jewish & Christian Dispensations, their doc- 
trines & evidences : an examination necessary for 
all men, but peculiarly so for your son, if he be 
destined for a medical man, A Physician who 
should be even a Theist, still more a Christian, 
would be ararity indeed. I do not know one—& I 
know a great many Physicians. They are shallow 
animals, & having always employed their minds 
about Body & Gut, they imagine that in the whole 
s _ of things there is nothing but Gut and 

0 vo 
The rest of the letter is devoted to an account 
of Charles Lloyd’s health. Dr. Beddoes had 
visited him and pronounced his case to be one 
of ‘‘compleat epilepsy.” 

3. December 4th, 1796 (no place).—“ I think it my 
duty to acquaint you with the nature of my con- 
nection with your son, if he be to stay with me. I 
can neither be his tutor or fellow-student, nor in 
any way impart a regular system of knowlege [sic, 
here and elsewhere]. My days I shall devote to the 
acquirement of practical husbandry & horticulture, 
that as ‘ to beg I am ashamed,’ I may at least be able 
‘to dig’: and my evenings will be fully employed 
in fullfilling my engagements with the Critical 
Review & New Monthly Magazine.” 

Charles Lloyd, if he occupied a room in the 
cottage, was to pay 

“half a guinea a week, exclusive of his washing, 
porter, cyder, spirits, in short any potation beyond 
table-beer — these he must provide himself with. 
I shall keep no servant. I must add that Charles 
Lloyd must furnish hisown bedroom, It is not in 
my power to do it myself without running into 
debt ; from which may Heaven amid its most angry 
dispensations preserve me ! ” 

The letter concludes with some advice to the 
effect that Charles Lloyd would not succeed as a 
physician or in business, and had better be made 
a farmer. 

The following letters are from Charles Lamb : 

1. June 13th, 1809, Temple. Thanks for a 
copy of the translation of Iliad xxiv. 

“I think it is plainer & more to the purpose than 
Pope’s, though it may want some of his splendour 
& some of his sound......I do not retain enough of 
my Greek (to my shame I say it) to venture at an 
opinion of the correctness of your version. What I 





seem to miss, and what certainly everybody misses 
in Pope, is a certain savage-like plainness of speak- 
ing in Achilles—a sort of indelicacy—the heroes in 
Homer are not half-civilized—they utter all the 
cruel, all the selfish, all the mean thoughts 
even of their nature, which it is the fashion. 
of our great men to keep in—I cannot, in 
lack of Greek, point to any one place — but I 
remember the general feature as J read him at 
schoo]. But your ‘principles and turn of mind 
would, I have no doubt, lead you to civilize his 
 sevcomia & sometimes to half-christen them. I 
ave marked a few verbal slips, the doing of which 
cannot be called criticism, oritis as if a Reviewer 
being taken ill, his printer’s compositor or Reader 
were called to supply his place.” 
Here follow some verbal criticisms. At the 
end he says :— 

“T wish you joy of an Amusement which I some- 
how seem to have done with. Excepting some 
things for Children, I have scarce chimed ten 
couplets in the last as many years...... Please to telb 
Robert that my sister is getting well, and I hope 
will soon be able to take pleasure in his affectionate 


Epistle.” 
2. March 10th, 1810, E. I. Ho. The letter 


begins with verbal criticisms of Lloyd’s trans- 
lation of Odyssey i.-vii., e.g.:— 

“P, 104, line 364. Hwit isa sad tombstone-word. It 
is thrice bad ; bad as being. Latin, as being a word 
of stage-direction, and as being inscribed on hal¥ 
the tombstones in the kingdom. 

“Pp, 114, line 36. Sentiments, I would root this 
word out of a translation of Homer. It came in 
with Sterne & was a child he had by Affectation. 

“ P, 126, line 423, Uncle—rather a hazardous word ; 
would you call Pallas his neice [sic]? I cannot 
conceive of such relationships as Uncle & Neice & 
ee (at least the names of them) among the 

s.’ 
After more such comments, Lamb says :— 

“You have done nearly a third; persevere and. 
let us see the whole. Iam sure I should prize it for 
its Homeric plainness & truth above the confederate 
jumble of Pope, Brome, & Fenton, which goes under 

ope’s name, and is far inferior to his Iliad......3 
shall certainly beg the opinion of my friend who 
read the two first Books on this enlarged perform- 
ance. But he is so very much engaged that } 
cannot at present get at him, and besides him, I 
have no acquaintance that takes much interest ia 
Poetry, Greek or English.” 

3. September 8, 1812, India House. Thanks 
for the volume of translations from Horace. 

“T am no great Latinist, but you appear to me to 
have very happily caught the Horatian mannet...... 
I like your — syllable verses very much. They 
suit the epistolary style quite as well as the ¢en...... 
I proceed to find some few oversights, if you will 
indulge me, or what seem so to me, for I have 
neglected my Latin (& quite lost my Greek) since I 
left construing it at school.” 


Among the comments is this :— 

“ Page 62, line 35. I don’t know whether libertine 
in our unhappy perversion of the meaning would be 
any great compliment to the memory of a parent. 
In English it always means a person of loose morals, 
though by transposing the order of the words yow 
have perhaps obviated the objection. A libertine 
Sather would have shock’d the ear. The transposi- 
tion leads us to the Latin meaning, by making us 
pause a little. I believe this is a foolish objection.” 


Towards the end Lamb says :— 

“Pray, dear Sir, give my kindest remembrances. 
to Mrs. Lloyd and to Plumstead,—I am afraid I 
can add no more who are likely to remember me. 
Charles & I sometimes correspond. He is a letter 
in my debt.” 

Besides these letters to Charles Lloyd, there- 
is one to Robert Lloyd, without date or place, 
but evidently sent along with the MS. of 
Odyssey i. and ii, and therefore probably 
written about June, 1809. It contains the- 
comments of Lamb’s learned friend on the 
translation, some suggestions of Lamb’s own, 
and a few lines to Charles Lloyd, sen., himself. 
The letter to Robert is as follows :— 

“ Dear Robert, Make my apologies to your father 
for not returning his Odyssey sooner, but I lent it 
to a friend who is a better Grecian than me, to make 
remarks on, and he has been so busied (he is a 
Doctor of Law) that I have rescued the MSS, from. 
him at last by force. He has written a few obser- 
vations. I send you our poems. All mine are 
marked 4/ in the Contents. The rest are Mary's, 
all but the Beggar Man which is my brother’s. The 
farce is not at home, but you shall have it ere long. 
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What follows is for your Father to see. Mary 


desires her remembrances.” 

Charles Lloyd, jun., writes to his father as 
follows on April 18th, 1809, from Old Brathay. 
After some criticisms on the translation of 
Horace, Sat. i. 9 and ii. 6 :— 

“T have not shown these translations to my 
friends, for the omission of which in each particular 
case I have a separate reason to give...... I must in- 
form thee that they have next to a contempt for 
Horace...... Wordsworth is so much occupied with 

litical subjects just now, & with a pamphlet which 
4 has in the press on the Portuguese Convention 
&c, that I am sure it would be impossible to draw 
his attention to any other subject—besides, even at 
best he is proverbially indifferent to the literary 
efforts of others. Coleridge is so miserable in mind 
& body that he pays no attention to the most urgent 
of his own affairs. It is true I did men({tion some] 
translations of thine to him & [he promised] to 
look at them when he had fin[ally arran]ged the 
publication of the Fri{end, but] the Friend is now 
as far from being arranged as it was 6 months ago. 
In fact he attends to nothing but dreamy reading & 
still more dreamy feelings. This I would not upon 
any account have communicated out of the family. 
Southey has such an invincible dislike to Horace 
that I would not shew a translation by Pope him- 
self of that author to him.” 


Lastly, on August 19th, 1812, Wordsworth 
writes from Grasmere to Charles Lloyd, sen., 
urgently advising that a keeper should be sent 
to take charge of Charles Lloyd, jun., who was 
showing symptoms of insanity. 

I do not find anything else of importance in 
the collection, except a good letter of Cowper, 
dated 1781, which I will copy on another occa- 
sion. But there are three letters from Anna 
Seward and one of Catherine Hutton, all to 
Charles Lloyd, sen., that have a pleasant 
quaintness. 

Anna Seward writes :— 

1. September 30th, 1807, Lichfield. —* I thank you, 
Sir, for having allowed me to peruse your transla- 
tion of the 6th book of Homer’s Iliad. If our 
language were not already enriched with the noblest 
translation Europe has produced of that great work, 
I should exhort you to finish & to publish your's.” 
The rest is praise of Pope’s Iliad, with quota- 
tions and comments, such as :-— 

“Here all is poetic strength, picture & har- 
mony. If Homer has expressed the sense differ- 
ently, he cannot have expressed it better. In all 
likelihood not near so well.” 

2. November 25th, 1807, Lichfield.—* The eminent 
scholars whose high approbation your translation of 
Homer has obtained, may well weigh with you in 
decided preponderance against my unscholastic 
opinion.” 

She persists, however, in her assertion that 
neither Lloyd nor any one else will supersede 
Pope :— 

“Mr. Day, who was a grounded Greek scholar, & 
a fine Poet himself, always maintained that Pope’s 
Homer was, as poetry, very superior to its Original, 
by exalting all that there is low, animating what is 
tedious & equalling in strength as well as beauty 
almost all the noblest passages of the old Bard.” 
She reprehends, however, the ‘‘ admired simile ” 
at the end of Iliad vi. (Pope’s), and thus in- 
geniously introduces 


“a moonlight landscape of my own, from an un- 
finished Epic Poem, built in wide paraphrase 
upon Fenelon’s ‘ Telemachus,’ w® in itself contains 
few poetic essentials. It forms but the mere 
outline of my attempt w has lain many years 
unprogressive, & as yet consists of only 3 books, 

Soft as he sleeps, the now consummate moon 

Sheds lambent glories on the night’s still noon. 

Where the horizon’s limitary line 

Meets the gloom’d sea, and seems its last confine, 

Serene she stands, diffusing thro’ hush’d waves 

Her lunar morning in the Ucean caves ; 

And as, from sportive Boy, descending prone 

Sinks in the glassy pool the heavy stone, 

Wave gains on wave, while the smooth lake divides, 

Widening, in convex spheres, the lucid tides, 

So in the sky, divergent. from her orb, 

The skirts of milky light the dusk absorb; &c.” 


3. April 11th, 1808, Lichfield. — Acknow- 
ledging receipt of the print of Lloyd’s Iliad 
XXIV. :— 

“Whatever I may think concerning waste of 
ability in any present attempt to translate Homer 
since Cowper has shown us what he is, & Pope 
what. as a complete Poet, he shou’d have been, still 
I confess the exertion & the execution very ex- 





traordinary, & very ingenious, considering it as 
made in advanced life, & by a Gentleman whose 
attention & whose labors were, thro’ his youth 
& middle life, thrown into paths widely distant 
from the classic & poetic haunts.” 

A further discussion of Pope’s Homer follows, 
and then the writer turns to the verses above 
quoted :— 

** You tell me you think the lines too poetic, too 
highly polished, which tends to obscure their mean- 
ing. How descriptive poetry can be too poetic, I 
have no idea......No circumstance is in my scene 
which I had not literally beheld on the preceding 
night. Upon reading your objections, I re-examined 
the passage with deep attention, & put it to the 
ordeal w® I Jong since instituted for the detection 
of ambiguous meaning in poetry, viz. throwing it 
into prose...... It appears to me that my lines are 
acquitted of the imputed obscurity by the experi- 
ment made upon them. I enclose it for your 
perusal.” 


Catherine Hutton writes from Bennett’s 
Hill, August, 1808 :— 


“Tam a little hurt that the idea of my not having 
read your translation of Homer should have crossed 
your mind ; though I acknowledge it was not with- 
out reason. I will not affirm that I read the title- 
page ; though, till I saw your handwriting in it, on 
its return, I believed I did ; but I am certain I read 
every other word in the book very soon after I had 
it ; and with so much interest that, at last, I forgot 
both author and translator in the story. From the 
circumstance of the leaves not having been cut open, 
I thought it was intended as a present, but, as [ 
might be mistaken, and could very well read it 
without, I would not spoil it for sale. I mentioned 
to my father my doubts about keeping or returning 
the book ; and he determined to drop some hints on 
the subject, when he should see you, that might 
lead to an explanation. It was long before he did 
see you ; and, when he had that pleasure, he found 
himself incapable of the task.” 


Among the other letters, one of the best is a 
description of the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Newcastle in 1838, written by Mrs. 
William Lloyd herself, then Miss Bitha Fox. 
She was a lady of some literary talent, and had 
known Wordsworth well in her youth. This, 
no doubt, accounts for her interest in these 
autographs ; but somebody had been before- 
hand with her, for several of the letters de- 
scribed above have had the signatures cut out. 

James Gow. 








A HOAX, 
77 and 78, St. Martin’s Lane, Feb. 25, 1895, 

Tue letter from Mr. Macmillan throws some 
light on a recent experience of my own. 

A man calling himself Charles Winter came 
here and saw myself and my father. He said 
he wished to translate into French a book of 
stories I had lately published, and offered me 
101., which, after some discussion, I accepted. 
He left, saying he would call next day with the 
money. I have never seen him since. As he 
got nothing out of us, and, in fact, asked for 
nothing, I have never been able to understand 
his motive. I may add that I possess a specimen 
of his handwriting in the shape of his address, 
which he gave me at my request, but which, 
of course, when I sent there to make inquiries 
after him, proved to be an empty house. 

James Puatt, jun. 


February 25, 1895. 

REFERRING to Mr. F. Macmillan’s letter in 
last Saturday’s Atheneum, may I state through 
your columns my experience of the Mr. Winter 
alluded to? About three weeks since Messrs. 
Wilsons & Milne published my ‘ History of Cur- 
rency.’ Within ten days of its publication this 
Mr. Winter called on me, representing himself 
as an authority on Japanese coinage, and as 
sent from Messrs. Wilsons & Milne to me with 
strong recommendations to find him work in 
transcription or type-writing, or anything of the 
kind, on the ground of his starving children, &. 
He carries a letter dated from Dean’s Yard, and 
purporting to be a recommendation and testi- 
monial from, I think, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Farrar. He is about 5ft. 5in., is partially 


bald, shaven, but with a cropped light-coloured 





—$<—$<—== 
moustache, and gave his address as 3, Tenh 
Villas, Ilford, Essex. I need not say that the 
whole was a concoction, and that Messrs. Wij. 
sons & Milne knew nothing of the man, ang 
had not sent him. It is evidently quite a stereo. 
typed line of business with Mr. Winter. After 
the expected refusal as to work he asked for 
his railway fare back to Ilford. This wil] 
probably be his usual method of proceeding. 

Wim A, Saw, 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Hopper & Sroueston’s sprin 
list includes the following: ‘The Life of John 
Cairns, D.D.,’ edited by Dr. A. R. MacEwen, 
— ‘Andrew A. Bonar: Reminiscences and 
Letters,’ edited by his daughter,—an édition de 
luxe of Mr. Barrie’s ‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ with 
eighteen etchings by William Hole,—‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Church Life,’ by Dr. John 
Stoughton,— ‘The Great Prophecies of the 
Centuries. concerning Israel and the Gentiles,’ 
by Mr. G. H. Pember,—‘ Dr. W. Burns Thom. 
son: Reminiscences of Medical Mission Work,’ 
by Dr. J. L. Maxwell,—‘ The Gospel on the 
Continent, Incidents in the Life of James Craig, 
D.D.,’ edited by his daughter,—‘ The Country 
Minister’s Love Story,’ by Maria Bell,—and 
‘Gems from the Epistles’ and ‘ Bible Read. 
ings,’ by Mr. W. G. Carr. 

Mr. William Heinemann promises ‘ Letters 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ edited by Mr. E. 
Hartley Coleridge,—‘ Letters of a Baritone,’ 
by Mr. F. Walker,—‘ The Land of the Muskegs, 
by Mr. S. Somerset,—‘ With the Zhob Force, 
1890,’ by Capt. C. McFall,—a translation of 
‘Israel among the Nations,’ by M. A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu,—‘ As Others Saw Him: a Retrospect, 
A.D. 54,’—a translation of ‘ Physical Exercise,’ 
by M. E. Marey,—in the ‘‘ Great Educators,” 
‘ Rousseau, and Education according to Nature,’ 
by M. P. H. Hanus; ‘Horace Mann, and 
Public Education in the United States,’ by Dr. 
Murray Butler ; and ‘Thomas Arnold and the 
Contemporary Educational Movement in Eng- 
land,’ by Dr. J. G. Fitch, —the following novels 
and novelettes: ‘In Haste and at Leisure,’ by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton,—‘The Master,’ by Mr. 
Zangwill,—‘ Out of Due Season,’ by Miss Ser- 
geant,—‘A Pastoral Played Out,’ by M. L. 
Pendered,—‘ Miss Grace of All Souls’,’ by Mr. 
Tirebuck,—‘ Chimera,’ by Miss Mabel Robin- 
son,—‘ Transition,’ by the author of ‘ A Super- 
fluous Woman,’—‘ A Riddle,’ by Mr. Hichens, 
—‘The Time Machine,’ by Mr. Wells,—in the 
‘* Pioneer Series,” ‘The New Moon,’ by Mr. 
C. E. Raimond ; and ‘Mrs, Musgrave and her 
Husband,’ by Mr. R. Marsh,—‘ Little Stories 
about Women,’ by George Fleming,’—‘ Senti- 
mental Studies,’ by Mr. H. Crackanthorpe,— 
a volume of short stories by Mr. Henry James, 
—also more volumes of the translations of 
Tourguénief’s and Bjérnson’s novels, — in 
‘* Heinemann’s International Library,” ‘ Niobe,’ 
from the Norwegian of Jonas Lie ; and ‘ Follie 
Muliebri,’ from the Italian of Ferruggia,—and 
also two more volumes of ‘The Plays of Mr. 
Pinero.’ 

Messrs. Cassell announce for the spring season 
the fourth volume of ‘Social England,’ edited 
by Mr. Traill,—‘The Governor’s Guide to 
Windsor Castle,’ by the Marquis of Lorne,— 
the first two volumes of ‘‘ The Century Science 
Series,” edited by Sir Henry Roscoe,—‘A 
King’s Diary,’ by Mr. Percy White,—‘ The 
Avenger of Blood,’ by Mr. Maclaren Cobban, 
—‘ Good Morning ! Good Night !’ morning and 
evening readings for children, by the author of 
‘ Beneath the Banner,’—‘‘ Work ” Handbooks, 
a series of practical manuals prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Hasluck, editor of Work, 
illustrated, —a series of ‘New Geographical 
Readers,”—the ‘ Belle Sauvage Arithmetics,'— 
‘Hand and Eye Training,’ by Mr. G. Ricks and 
Mr. J. Vaughan,—abridged Guides to the Great 
Eastern, Great Western, London and North- 
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Western, and Midland Railways, — Vol. V. 
of ‘ Cottage Gardening,’—‘Popular Control of 
the Liquor Traffic,’ by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
Special Commissioner of the United States 
Labour Department, with an introduction by 
Mr. Chamberlain,—and ‘The Wild Flowers 
Collecting Book,’ by Mr. F, E. Hulme. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s spring 
announcements are as follows: a translation of 
Dr, Makower’s ‘Constitutional History of the 
Church of England,’ — ‘ Thoughts and Aspira- 
tions of the Ages: Selections in Prose and 
Verse from the Great Religious Books of the 
World,’ edited by Dr. Coupland,—‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’ by Mr. G. F. Stout,— 
‘Ethical Discourses,’ by Mr. Leslie Stephen, — 
atranslation of Dr. Gilbert’s ‘Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities,’,— ‘Annals of the British 
Peasantry,’ by Mr. R. M. Garnier, — several 
yolumes of the ‘‘Social England Series,” — 
‘Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle of Hampole,’ 
edited by Dr. Carl Horstman,—a Supplement 
to ‘The Best Books,’ by Mr. W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein,—‘ Feudal England: Historical Studies 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,’ by Mr. 
Horace Round, —‘ Leigh Hunt,’ by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson,—‘ Randolph, Lord de Vere, and other 
Poems,’ by the Rev. J. Bownes, — ‘ Poems : 
Allegorical, Lyrical, and Narrative,’ by Mr. 
Inglisfield,—‘ A Story of Wings,’ by Miss Car- 
rington, —‘ The Social Side of the Reformation,’ 
by E. Belfort Bax, Parts II. and III.,—‘ The 
Better Administration of the Poor Law,’ by Mr. 
Chance,—‘ Catholic Socialism,’ by Dr. Nitti,— 
in the ‘* Social Science Series”: ‘ Local Taxation 
and Finance,’ by Mr. G. H. Blunden; ‘ The 

ss and Prospects of Political Economy,’ 
by Prof. J. K. Ingram; ‘A Handbook of 
Socialism,’ by Mr. D. P. Bliss; ‘ University 
Extensi:n,’ by Dr. Sadler; ‘Social Studies,’ 
by Prof. Mavor ; ‘ Perils to British Trade : How 
to Avert Them,’ by Mr. E. Burgis ; and ‘ Eng- 
lish Social Movements,’ by Mr. R. A. Woods, 
—‘Friedrich Froebel,’ adapted from the work 
of Dr. Hanschmann by Fanny Franks, — ‘A 
Student’s Text-Book of Universal History,’ by 
Dr. Emil Reich,—‘ Outlines of Legal History,’ 

Mr. A. M. White,—Hartmann von der Aue’s 
‘Der arme Heinrich,’ edited by Prof. J. G. 
Robertson, — two new volumes of ‘‘ Sonnen- 
schein’s Schoo] Authors, ””—and three new works 
in the *‘ Parallel Grammar Series.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Athenzum Club, Feb. 23, 1895. 

Wiru reference to the letter you have this 
day published from Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 
Limited, in reply to one ‘‘signed J. 8S. Stuart- 
Glennie,” I must strongly protest against your 
having given publicity to such an assertion as 
that ‘‘many of his statements are, and” that 
“he knew them at the time of writing to be, in- 
accuracies. ” 

Only one of these statements is specified, and, 
in making that statement, I referred to your 
own columns (November 10th, 1894, p. 645) 
and those of the Academy. Permit me, there- 
fore, in reply to Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 
Limited, to quote the statement of your con- 
temporary (November 17th, 1894, p. 404) :— 

“Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have 
acquired Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s interest in 
the stock and copyrights of works dealing with 
Oriental languages hitherto published by the latter 
firm, as represented in their ‘ Catalogue of Oriental 
Books.’......This part of the business will be under 
the management of Mr. H. M. Jones, who has been 
for many years connected with W. H. Allen & Co.” 
The last clause of this note is an instructive 
commentary on Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s 
assertion, ‘‘the copyrights disposed of by 
d a very small fraction of our 
Oriental business,” and that my statement 
was ‘‘absurdly untrue.” As to their complaint 
that I did not ask for their catalogue, that 
seemed unnecessary after the above uncon- 


firmed as it was by the rarity and brevity of 
3 own publishing announcements of any 
ind. 

As regards Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s 
assertion ‘‘this litigation was forced upon us 
by him,” the fact is that though the 1,000 
copies of the printed-off sheets of my first 
volume were destroyed by the present com- 
pany or their assignors—a fact which was 
concealed till after the trial and judgment— 
an action was brought against me claiming 
the expenses of printing that volume, which, by 
the agreement, were to be paid by the pub- 
lisher, and also for the profits which might have 
accrued to them had they published instead of 
destroying it. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, further 
say, ‘‘He dragged us into the Appeal Court, 
and then did not appear, thus putting 
us to considerable further costs, which he 
has yet to pay W. H. Allen & Co.” Not only 
did I not drag them into the Appeal Court, 
but I did not find myself pecuniarily justi- 
fied, after my great losses, in making even an 
application for a new trial; and a cheque for 
the last penny of their costs was posted on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst., and reached their 
solicitors three days before the publication of 
their letter. 

I submit, with all due deference, that it is 
neither fair nor reasonable that a week’s un- 
contradicted publicity should be given to state- 
ments so seriously prejudicial and flagrantly 
untrue. 

And now for my other foes, so significantly 
joined with these publishers in their attack on 
me. I shall reply seriatim to the letter which, 
along with that from the manager of Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, you have pub- 
lished from the Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors. 

1. The ‘‘sum of 251. received from Messrs. 
Allen” was ‘‘on account of future profits” 
from the publication of a book which, instead 
of being published, was destroyed; and, of 
course, I was guided in my action with reference 
to this sum by counsel's advice. 

2. No one can be better aware than the secre- 
tary, who is himself a solicitor, that the time 
allowed for ‘‘ proceedings for stay of execution ” 
is so short that had I not taken them on my 
‘*own responsibility before” I ‘‘consulted the 
Society ” they could not have been taken at all. 

3. ‘*The case,” he affirms, ‘‘ did not raise any 
question of general principle as between authors 
and publishers, except on the question as to the 
right of publishers to sell the printed sheets ” 
of a book without notice, and thus make prac- 
tically impossible the publication of the book 
which they have agreed to publish. This 
‘question ” is certainly a pretty large ‘‘ excep- 
tion.” It is, indeed, one of such immense im- 
portance to authors that most members of the 
Society would, I believe, have desired—seeing 
that the yearly subscriptions amount to over 
1,000/.—that some part of this sum should have 
been spent in getting a decision on this ‘‘ ques- 
tion,” even if economy had been thus rendered 
necessary in the expenses of Management, &c., 
7481. 1s. 8d., and expenses of Publications, 
2621. 18s. 9d., after deducting ‘‘ proceeds.” 

4, ‘* A case was agreed between the Society’s 
solicitors and Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s solicitors and 
laid before counsel.” If the case thus agreed 
on was really, as affirmed, laid before counsel, 
it is a very remarkable fact that the opinion of 
the Society’s counsel, of which I have a copy, 
makes no reference whatever to three out of 
the four grounds on which it was stated that I 
desired to ‘‘apply for leave to have the issue 
retried.” These three chief grounds were, as 
stated in that case, the following: ‘‘(1) That Mr. 
Justice Collins was mistaken in thinking that 
the letter of the 19th of June, 1890, referred 
to the work in question ; (2) that the delay by 
the defendant in completing the book was not 


educated man of letters and a barrister as to 
his considering the contract determined by the 
formation of the limited liability company is 
entitled to credence, and was not contradicted 
by any evidence given at the trial.” To not 
one of these main points is there even an allu- 
sion in the opinion of the Society’s counsel, and 
it seems to have been only to (4) ‘‘ the fact that 
the destruction of the 1,000 copies was con- 
cealed at the trial,” that his attention was 
directed. Now, seeing that the judgment was 
explicitly based chiefly on that note of the 19th 
of June, 1890, and that it could be proved to 
demonstration that it did not refer to ‘ Northern 
Hellas,’ as represented to the judge, the reason- 
able inference from the directing of counsel’s 
attention from this fact to one standing fourth 
and last in order of importance seems to be 
that the Society merely desired a plausible 
excuse for declining to aid in an appeal. 

5. ‘*The Society has” not ‘‘agreed to pay 
the costs of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s solicitors 
occasioned by his asking for the assistance of 
the Society.” The Society has paid only the 
costs (31. 3s.) charged by my solicitor for doing 
what the Society’s solicitors asked him to do— 
namely, ‘‘ draw a memorandum of the facts for 
them to put before the committee” (letter, 
January 8th, 1895). And as I have paid my 
yearly subscriptions, I cannot consider that the 
pecuniary indebtedness is, as yet, on my side. 

Finally, as to the secretary’s remark: ‘‘ It 
will be of interest to the Society’s members to 
know that the decision of the Court substan- 
tiated the conclusions originally formed by my- 
self and the Society’s solicitors.” The decision 
of the Court was mainly determined, as above 
stated, by the misinterpretation of a letter which 
the Society’s solicitors never saw, as it was not 
produced till nearly the end of the proceedings. 

Readers have now before them my case and 
that of each of my allied foes. And as the 
names of members of the Society are kept 
secret, I trust that I may be allowed to add 
that I shall be greatly obliged by communica- 
tions from members who may be disposed to 
question theaction of their committee of manage- 
ment in this or other cases. 

J. S. Sruart-GLENnIE. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ PEDIGREE.” 


Mr. Sxeat returns to this subject on the 
strength of discovering in Ducange the form 
pedicru, quoted from a charter of ‘‘ 1410,” and 
earlier, therefore, by several years than those 
given in his own dictionary. 

He is evidently unaware that nearly eight 
years ago I discussed, in an article on ‘The 
Earliest ‘‘Pedigree”’ (Genealogist, N.S. iv. 
65), this occurrence of pedicru in a document 
of February, 1411 (Madox’s ‘ Formularium,’ 
pp. 15-16), and took the opportunity of review- 
ing the efforts made to explain the origin of the 
word since the days of Skinner and of Pegge. 

I there decided in favour of the obvious and 

simple derivation, namely, ‘‘pied de grue” 
(the final vowel in the word, as Mr. Skeat 
observes, being ‘‘not ee, but uw”) The 
reason why this explanation has always 
been deemed inadmissible has been that the 
modern chart pedigree with its straight lines 
and ‘“‘drops” cannot be said to resemble a 
crane’s foot. But I showed that a pedigree in 
the fifteenth century was drawn out quite dif- 
ferently, its lines distinctly resembling a crane’s 
foot. 
But, it may be asked, was a crane’s foot a 
simile that would naturally present itself ? 
Since I wrote the above paper I have noted 
among the ancient field-marks at Aston and 
Cote (Archeologia, xxxvii. 388) one that exactly 
resembles the diverging lines of a pedigree in 
the fifteenth century. And this was known as 
‘the crane’s foot.” To me at least the evidence 
is conclusive. 








tradicted announcement in the Academy, con- 





unreasonable; (3) that his evidence as an 


Mr. Skeat once hazarded the conjecture that 
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if derived from ‘‘(4) pied de grue,” a pedigree 
‘‘was so named from its doubtfulness, in 
derision” ! I can imagine nothing more far- 
fetched or out of harmony with the spirit of 
those days. He now assumes, on the strength 
of this pedicru alone, that the true original form 
must have had ac instead of ag. I donot pro- 
fess to be acquainted with the arcana of philo- 
logy, but considering that this solitary form is, 
he claims, ‘‘ misspelt ” by substituting an 7 for 
an e, what ground has he for assuming that its 
c is right, in the teeth of so many early in- 
stances all with g? 

As to the conclusion he has now arrived 
at (pee de cru=record of increase), he asks 
us to believe that pee is ‘“‘used in a pecu- 
liar sense” as ‘‘record of” or ‘‘effect of,” 
as in pes finis. Such a confusion of ideas is 
indeed strange. The ‘‘ foot of the fine” was 
so termed because it was to the parchment as 
“the foot of the page” ina book. It was the 

rtion kept to serve as the record of a fine ; 

ut pes or pee alone could never mean ‘‘a 
record.” Mr. Skeat doubts ‘‘if a neater 
explanation of pedigree can anywhere be 
found”: for my part, it reminds me, if I may 
venture to say so, of the etymology in a local 
guide-book. J. Rovunp. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF CAXTON IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Il. 
30, Collingham Place. 


in my previous letter I wrote one sentence 
rather hastily. What I wished to say was that, 
éontrary to a good deal of common prejudice, 
Caxton was not a provincial person, speaking 
an uncouth dialect, but that from his life and 
training he was very happily circumstanced for 
acquiring and for using the best standard Eng- 
lish of his time. I did not quite mean to say 
that this standard English is exactly reflected 
in his books. No man, it seems to me, writes 
his own normal tongue when he is engaged in 
translating, and least of all when he is trans- 
lating rapidly. His language is at once sophis- 
ticated by the vocabulary and the grammar 
of his author, and more especially is this so 
when, as in England in the fifteenth century, 
everybody was steeped in a knowledge of French, 
and French idioms and French words were 
flooding the country. We must remember this 
when reading Caxton’s translations. Some of 
his words had apparently not been used in 
literary English before, and were French exotics 
of his own importing, and, as Dr. Paul Meyer 
observed, we find him continually translating a 
French word by a double synonym, one directly 
taken from his author, the other more familiar 
to English ears, a practice which, as Dr. Fur- 
mivall remarks, is also to be found in the Bible 
and Prayer Book. It would be interesting to 
collect all the words which were first trans- 
pianted into English by Caxton, and to mark 
them in our dictionaries in some special way ; 
fer in regard to them we can not only tell the 
date of their introduction, but also can tell the 
exact author from whom they were derived, 
namely, the original French translated by 
Oaxton. 

In regard to his idioms, they are sometimes 
exceedingly involved, and I cannot help agree- 
ing with Miss Richardson when she says of 
another of his works that ‘‘ it is piously literal. 
Words and phrases, both foreign and unusual, 
he transferred bodily to his text ; nothing ever 
deterred him because it was French; he 
wandered along every winding of the sentences 
he was rendering, and brought them over with 
all their sinuosities into English.” The literal- 
mess of the translation is exaggerated by the 
verbosity to which he was prone. A perfect 
surfeit of words often meets us in a sentence 
arith but scant ideas. 

In —_— to his knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, he certainly knew French and Dutch, 
fer he translated from both. What his know- 





ledge of Dutch was I do not know ; it would be 
interesting if one of your correspondents who 
knows the language well, and who has com- 
pared his translation with the original, would 
tell us. In regard to French he certainly makes 
so many slips in not unusual phrases that, 
unless he was very careless, he may have been 
right in disclaiming a very intimate knowledge 
of it, except, no doubt, colloquially. It seems 
to add an additional fact to the small evidence 
we have that he was by no means constantly 
resident in a part of Burgundy where French 
was continually spoken, and that he spent much 
of his time amony Flemings and Dutchmen, as 
his very words in fact imply. 
In regard to his own English, I do not know 
that it has been noticed, but certainly in the 
‘Recuyell’ the very phrases of Wickliffe occur 
not-unfrequently, and it seems to me that we 
have been apt to underrate somewhat Wick- 
liffe’s influence on the language as late as 
Caxton’sday. Because Lollardism was virtually 
stamped out after Oldcastle’s rebellion it by no 
means follows that Wickliffe’s Bible ceased to 
be read. I doubt much if in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century any book was as much 
read by our middle classes, and it would seem 
that its language became more and more the 
familiar speech of every one. Certainly Caxton 
must have known his Wickliffe well as he knew 
his Chaucer well; and when he was not trans- 
lating, but conversing with his friends, it is not 
improbable that he spoke the same vigorous 
English which is preserved for us in Fortescue, 
and which is also found in Caxton’s books 
somewhat veneered by a thin coating of his 
French author. 
¢ Mr. Quaritch has written me a complaint 
that in my previous letter I forgot to men- 
tion the sumptuous edition of the ‘ Recuyell’ 
edited by Mr. Morris. That fine book did not 
lie in my way to mention, for I was really only 
thinking of ‘‘my own child,” if a stepfather 
can use the phrase. I greatly regret that two 
editions of the same Caxton should have been 
printed when there is barely room for one, and 
when it is so necessary that all his translations 
should be reproduced. There are some other 
thoughts which have suggested themselves in 
reading the ‘ Recuyell’ to which you may allow 
me to recur. Henry H. Howorru. 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue ‘Life and Letters of the late Prof. 
E. A. Freeman,’ edited bythe Rev. W. R.‘W. 
Stephens, Dean of Winchester, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan about 
Easter, in two crown octavo volumes, with 
portraits and acopy of an original sketch 
of Mr. Freeman seated at his study table. 
The work will contain an account of his 
early life (of which hitherto little has been 
generally known) at school and college, and 
in the country homes in Gloucestershire 
and Wales where the first twelve years of 
his married life were spent, before he settled 
at Somerleaze. A great deal of evidence 
has been brought together by the editor 
from Mr. ¥reeman’s diary and published 
writings, as well as from his correspond- 
ence, illustrative of his opinions and tastes, 
his methods of study and habits of work. 
Many of the letters selected for publication 
are addressed to eminent scholars or states- 
men in England, America, and on the 
Continent, and deal with various historical 
or political questions of great interest. Other 
letters written to intimate friends, and 
carried on after the manner of a journal 
from day to day, record the incidents of his 
domestic life or of his foreign tours, and 
abound in humorous and racy remarks upon 





a great variety of subjects. Altogether g 
vivid picture may be anticipated of one who 
was distinguished not only by great learn. 
ing, but also by singular force and origin. 
ality of character. 

Tue Prince of Wales has consented to 
take the chair at the dinner of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation. The precise date ig 
not yet fixed, but the banquet will take 
place not later than June at the Hotel 
Métropole. The members of the royal 
family who have presided at the annual 
dinners of the Corporation (this is the 
sixty-eighth) have been the late Duke of 
Cambridge, the present Duke, and the 
Duke of Albany. 

THE Rev. C. A. Maginn has in prepara- 
tion a memoir of his famous uncle, Dr, 
Maginn, of Blackwood and Fraser, author 
of ‘ Homeric Ballads,’ ‘Shakspeare Papers,’ 
&c. As Dr. Maginn has been fifty-three 
years dead, it is very hard to get possession 
of any of his letters, and if any readers 
should have such, and will lend them, they 
shall be promptly returned. Communications 
should be addressed to the Rev. ©. A. 
Maginn, Clonfert Rectory, Newmarket, co, 
Cork. 


‘THe Decuine anp Fatt or Napoxezoy,’ 
by General Lord Wolseley, and ‘The Rise 
of Wellington,’ by General Lord Roberts, 
are the titles of two new works to be pub- 
lished early in the spring by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. They will be the first 
volumes of a new three-shilling-and-six- 

enny series, to be called ‘‘The Pall Mall 

agazine Library,” being a republication 
in book form of some of the more important 
series of articles appearing from time to 
time in that periodical. The editors of the 
magazine, Lord Frederick Hamilton, M.P., 
and Sir Douglas Straight, will contribute an 
introduction to the series, which will be 
fully illustrated. 

Mr. Marion Orawrorp has written a 
story of Italian life, entitled ‘Adam John- 
son’s Son,’ for the Illustrated London News, 
to commence in April. The scene is laid at 
Amalfi, and Mr. Forestier—the well-known 
black-and-white artist—has been sent to 
Italy to give the story its local colour. A 
story by the Hon. Emily Lawless will 
follow Mr. Crawford’s in the Jilustrated 
London News. 


Mr. W. L. Tuomas, of the Graphic, will 
take the chair at the dinner of the Associa- 
tion of Correctors of the Press this even- 
ing. Among those who aro expected to be 

resent are Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Scott 
Keltie, Mr. Spielmann, Mr. Ashby Sterry, 
and Mr. Zangwill. 

Tue students of King’s College, London, 
are forming a union and debating society 
for all the departments; about a hundred 
have already joined. It is proposed also to 
publish a college magazine, in connexion 
with the union and the various societies 
and clubs. 

Pror. WeEIsMANN has written an intro- 
duction to the German translation of Mr. 
Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution,’ which is to be 
published immediately by Herr Fischer, of 
Jena. 

Mr. Nimmo is going to bri 
lation of Signor Carlo Cas 


out a trans- 
i’s volume 


illustrating early Venetian printing. 
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ork will contain more than two hundred 
pages of facsimiles of books of the Renais- 
“nce, a8 Well as reproductions of character- 
_ ic bindings of the time. 

Tur deaths are announced of Mr. Hole, 
he originator of village libraries, and the 
yithor of ‘A History of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tes’ and other works; of Mr. Gayarré of New 
(rleans, the author of a French history of 
Touisiana; and of Prof. Opel, well known by 
hismonographs on the history of Denmark and 
North Germany in the seventeenth century. 


We have to deplore the loss of a con- 
ibutor to this journal through the death 
of Mr. Walter Low from pneumonia at the 
early age of thirty, he being born in May, 
1864. He had been a scholar of Trinity 
ollege, Cambridge, and took his degree 
» 1892, and was also a M.A. of London, 
; keen student of modern languages 
and literature, well versed in Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic, German, and Norse, and 
an excellent philologist. He had written 
several text- books on English literature, 
specially intended for saline preparing 
for London University examinations, and 
Shad translated from the Norwegian Bjérn- 
gon’s ‘Arne’ and ‘The Fisher Lassie.’ 
At the time of his last illness he was lec- 
turing for the University Extension Society 
on English literature at Lewisham. He was 
editor of the Educational Times, a leader- 
writer on the Globe, a contributor to these 


fcolumns, and to the Saturday Review, St. 


James's Gazette, and other journals. A 
most amiable man, he will be regretted by 
all who knew him.—The same disease has 
proved fatal to Dr. Herman Hager, of 
Qwens College, Manchester, where he was 
lecturer on German. He possessed a large 
knowledge of Attic law, and wrote on the 
subject in the Journal of Philology, besides 
contributing several articles on it to the 
last edition of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities.’ 

Tue Swedish writer Fredrik August 
Dahlgren, one of the Eighteen of the 
Swedish Academy, died at Djursholm, in 
his seventy-ninth year, on the 16th ult. 
He was born at the mines of Taberg, in 
Wermland, where his father was manager, 
on the 20th of September, 1816. The best 
known of his writings is a popular drama, 
‘Vermlindingarne’ (‘The Wermlanders’), 
1846 ; he translated Calderon into Swedish, 
and edited several monumental anti- 
quarian works. His songs were much 
appreciated, and he took a special interest 
in the art of music. He was elected into 
the Swedish Academy in 1871, in succession 
to Grafstrém. 

In connexion with Canon Ainger’s Royal 
Institution lecture on ‘ Children’s Literature,’ 
we may note that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
intend to include Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Parent’s 
Assistant’ in their new series of “ TIllus- 
trated Standard Novels.” The volume will 
have a preface by Mrs. Ritchie. 

In reply to our complaint, in our notice 
of ‘Burke’s Colonial Gentry,’ that the late 
Prof. Pearson still figured as Minister of 
Education in Victoria, Messrs. Harrison 
write that this occurs in the first volume, 
Which wasissued some four years ago, and they 
add that the meaningless use of ‘“ Esquire,” 
of which we complained, is avoided in the 
second volume, published the other day. 





XUM 





Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Narrative of the Partial Mobili- 
zation of the Fleet and the Mancuvres of 
1894 (2d.); and a Report on the Emigrants’ 
Information Office for the Year ended 
December 31st, 1894 (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


ooo 


Life at the Zoo: Notes and Traditions of the 
Regent’s Park Gardens. By C. J. Cornish. 
(Seeley & Co.) 

Tuts collection of essays and reviews on 

natural history, some of which have ap- 

peared in the Spectator, forms a handsome 
volume in its present shape — somewhat 
retouched, printed in bold, clear type, and 
illustrated by about a dozen plates from 
photographs in Mr. Gambier Bolton’s best 
style, though marred by an unjustifiable 
number of printers’ errors. Mr. Cornish’s 
style is undoubtedly that which is sometimes 
sneeringly termed ‘‘ popular,” but it is very 
easy and pleasant, while the author is free, 
at the same time, from an assumption of any 
superior knowledge beyond that acquired 
by an intelligent, well-read frequenter of 
the Zoological Gardens. He is also a de- 
cidedly representative man, and many per- 
sons must have shared the surprise he once 
felt at seeing animals associated in their 
minds with tropical climates enjoying a cold 
frosty day accompanied by sunshine. Well- 
informed people are now aware that, in the 
majority of cases, fresh air is much more 
important than a high temperature; yet 
this knowledge did not come at once, but 
has been slowly acquired, at the cost of the 
lives of hundreds of valuable animals. And 
there is still much to learn, for, on the 
other hand, a cold draught has caused the 
death of many a poor beast or bird, whose 
guardians supposed that because it was a 
native of a cold climate it could stand any- 
thing. In a stone-wall country you will 
not find a hare close to the lee side, but at 
some distance off on the weather side, 
because of the concentrated wind which 
whistles through every ‘‘meuse.” But 
although many tropical animals can endure 
dry cold, yet a long and severe winter, 
acting upon the cold, damp clay soil of the 
Regent’s Park, saps their lives, and the 
year 1892 was particularly fatal: Sally, 
the celebrated chimpanzee, Tim, the silver 
gibbon, with a multitude of lesser lights, 
went down before it. With regard to these 
large apes, it may be observed that the 
authorities of the Zoological Society are 
well aware of the necessity of protecting 
our ‘‘poor relations” from the noxious 
influences of the foul air generated by suc- 
cessions of visitors, and this can only be 
done effectually by having entire glass 
fronts to the cages—an arrangement which 
will interfere with taking the animals out 
to “show off” their tricks, and as the 
people love to have it so, some grumbling 
may be expected when the new house for 
the anthropoid apes is built. Mr. Cornish 
is fond of ‘‘traditions” of the Zoo, so we 
will give him one. The intelligent Sally, 
it will be remembered, could count straws 
up to five—the late Mr. Romanes said, up 
to twelve—and the keeper was asked if he 
thought that this unusually clever animal 
would, after seeing him lay and light a fire 





several times, learn to do likewise. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, hardly that,” was the reply; ‘you see 
that’s what lots of our womenkind spend 
half their lives a-trying to learn, and don’t.” 

The cruel spring of the same year, 1892, 
was also fatal to the last of the old stock of 
giraffes; not the last two, as Mr. Cornish 
states, for the penultimate, a female, died in 
November, 1891. The very last was a tall 
old male afflicted with chronic rheumatism : 
his epitaph is, ‘‘‘Long-suffering,’ died 
March 22nd, 1892.” Within the last fewdays 
a new giraffe has arrived. The author has 
compiled a very fair account of the giraffes 
known in Europe since the time of Julius 
Ceesar, and he shows how the policy of aban- 
doning the Soudan to the Mahdi has had an 
influence upon such a trifle as the supply 
of the giraffe, the ‘‘ black” rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, and the African elephant for 
European menageries. Of the last-named 
species there are, according to Mr. Cornish, 
only seven examples now living in Europe; 
but, except for scientific collections, the 
African elephant is not much in demand, 
being considered by managers of travel- 
ling shows and circuses less intelligent and 
docile than its Indian representative. This 
has been questioned; but the belief may 
not be unfounded, for the African belongs, 
as regards its dentition, to an earlier and 
mastodontic type, while the Asiatic is a 
member of the recent group to which the 
mammoth belonged. We believe, though 
we cannot at the moment put our finger 
upon the reference, that Polybius remarked 
upon the superiority of the Indian elephants 
employed by the Romans over the African 
used by Hannibai. Mr. Cornish does not 
seem to be aware of the whole truth respect- 
ing the sale of Jumbo, the fact being that, 
like Adam in the early days of Eden, there 
was not found a help meet for him in our 
Gardens, and Barnum possessed an Eve or 
two in New York. Jumbo was un- 
doubtedly dangerous at times, as are 
most male elephants. For instance, the 
Indian elephant Rajah had to be shot 
at Liverpool in 1848, a fact to which the 
author alludes; and he might, perhaps, have 
also mentioned the celebrated Chunee, done 
to death at Exeter Change in 1826, though 
this is very ancient history. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Asthetics at the Zoo” 
contains an interesting account of the sense 
of beauty as displayed by the bower-birds 
and allied species in the selection of bright 
articles for the ornamentation of their nests 
or “runs”; but the kite, with regard to 
which the remark of Autolycus respecting 
‘‘lesser linen” is, of course, quoted, has 
some droll ideas of beauty, as we under- 
stand the word. One of the many nests 
which the writer has visited—not in England 
—contained such an abominable ye rit 
down that he was compelled to climb roun 
by another branch to avoid its contact; 
while in other nests there was usually some 
kind of rubbish, the exception being a lace- 
bordered lady’s handkerchief, which, strange 
to say, was recovered by a near relative of 
the rightful owner. In experiments with 
scents, lavender water proved the favourite 
with the large carnivorous animals, and one 
of the best of the beautiful illustrations 
shows a tiger gaping with enjoyment after 
smelling this pungent perfume. All the 
members of the cat tribe seemed to like it, 
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but the otter fled. From scent to sound 
leads to ‘‘Orpheus at the Zoo,” descriptive 
of a series of performances upon various 
musical instruments; one of the results 
being that the behaviour of the serpents, 
especially of the cobras, fully justified the 
old stories of the snake-charmers. Most of 
the animals enjoyed the violin or any soft 
music, and all were more or less annoyed by 
the piccolo, while some were particularly sen- 
sitive to a discord; but the wolves, jackals, 
and foxes disliked all manner of instruments, 
nor can it be said that any of the monkeys 
were pleased. These chapters are par- 
ticularly interesting, and although others— 
some of them reviews—seem hardly worth 
reprinting, yet the general tendency of the 
whole book is to stimulate a healthy appre- 
ciation of natural history, especially as repre- 
sented in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. From this point of view we can 
cordially recommend the present volume: 
it is not so deep as a well, but it will serve. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE most interesting paper in the February 
Geographical Journal was, perhaps, that by Dr. 
D. Kerr-Cross on the crater lakes north of 
Lake Nyasa. The author, trusting mainly to 
biological facts, arrives at the conclusion that 
the great lakes of Africa were, ‘‘in the first 
instance, arms of the sea, as the Red Sea is at 
the present moment.” Other papers of interest 
are contributed by Mr. A. Trevor-Battye on his 
recent explorations in Kolguyef Island and by 
Count Kropotkin on the Great Siberian Railway. 

The Annales de Géographie publishes an 
article by M. d’Albeca on ‘The Future of 
Dahome’ which is deserving the attention of 
British colonial politicians. The author claims 
the whole of the Hinterland of the British Gold 
Coast and Togo-Land as lying within the French 
‘*sphere of influence.” His map is useful, but 
far from correct. He claims to show upon it 
the routes followed and described by European 
travellers, but has omitted those of Clapperton, 
Lander, Baikie, and several others. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
February published a thoughtful article by Dr. 
H. R. Mill on the ‘Geographical Work of the 
Future,’ in which the vast area still remain- 
ing unexplored around the Antarctic Pole is 
graphically brought home to us. In the same 
magazine will be found an able summary of 
Penck’s ‘Morphologie der Erdoberfliche’ by 
Prof. J. Geikie, which will be received with 
interest, as Penck’s work is very little known 
to students of geography in this country. 





THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. promise 
‘A Student’s Text-Book of Botany,’ by Prof. 
Vines, — translations of the ‘ Text-Book of the 
Embryology of Invertebrates,’ by Drs. Kor- 
schelt and Heider, of the University of Berlin, 
and of ‘ The Ce]l : its Anatomy and Physiology,’ 
by Dr. O. Hertwig, —‘ Text-Book of Palzon- 
tology for Zoological Students,’ by Mr. T. 
Groom, — translations of Prof. Warming’s 
‘Handbook of Systematic Botany,’ and of Prof. 
Detmar’s ‘ Practical Plant Physiology,’—‘ The 
Indian Calendar,’ by Mr. R. Sewell and Sankara 
Balkrishna Dikshit, with a table of eclipses,— 
‘ An Introduction to the Study of Zoology,’ by 
Mr. B. Lindsay,—and in the ‘‘ Young Collector 
Series,” ‘ Fishes’ and ‘ Mammalia,’ by the Rev. 
H. A. Macpherson ; and ‘ Flowering Plants,’ by 
Mr. Britten. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—/vd. 21.—Rt. Hon. Lord Kelvin, Presi- 
dent, followed by the Treasurer, in the chair.—The 
following papers were read : ‘Electrification of Air 
and Gases by bubbling through Water and other 





Liquids,’ by Lord Kelvin, Mr. M. Maclean, and Mr. 
A. Galt,—‘ Iron and Steel at Welding Temperatures,’ 
by Mr. T. Wrightson,—‘ Note on the Spectrum of 
Argon,’ by Mr. H. F. Newall,—and ‘The Composi- 
tion of the Extinctive Atmospheres produced by 
Flames,’ by Prof. F. Clowes, 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—Feb, 18.—Special Meeting.— 
Mr. C. R. Markham, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘Journey to the Pamirs, and the 
Source of the Oxus,’ by the Hon. G. N. Curzon. 

Feb. 22.—Afternoon Technical Meeting.—Mr. C. R. 
Markham, President, in the chair.—l. ‘A New 
Cosmosphere,’ by Mr. W. B. Blaikie ; 2. ‘An Instru- 
ment for showing the Apparent Diurnal Motions of 
Celestial Bodies, by Mr. R. A. Gregory; 3, ‘A 
Graphic Method for showing the Duration of Day- 
light,’ by Lieut. C. Bellairs, 

Feb. 25.—Mr.C. R. Markham, President, in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Capt. H. D. Laffan, Surgeon-Capt. J. R. 
Roberts, Dr. J. Murray, Messrs. A. Devine, M. I. 
Finucane, G. W. Miller, and C. G. Pym.—The paper 
read was ‘British New Guinea,’ by Sir William 
Macgregor. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Feb. 20.—Dr. H. Woodward, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, Mr. 
C. Rollin, and Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing were elected 
Fellows.—The following communications were read: 
‘ Contributions to the, Paleontology and Physical 
Geology of the West Indies,’ by Mr. J. W. Gregory, 
—‘The Whitehaven Sandstone Series,’ by Mr. J. D. 
Kendall, — and ‘Notes on the Genus Murchisonia 
and its Allies, with a Revision of the British Car- 
boniferous Species, and Descriptions of some New 
Forms,’ by Miss J. Donald, communicated by Mr. 
J. G. Goodchild. 


SoOcIRTY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Fed. 14,—Sir A, W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.—Prof. R. C. Jebb 
was elected a Member of Council vice Sir E. A. H. 
Lechmere, deceased.— Dr. F. P. Weber exhibited an 
antique phiale of terra-cotta, which, from its like- 
ness to repoussé metal work, it was suggested had 
been silvered to imitate metal.—The Rev. R. B. 
Gardiner exhibited and described drawings of a 
large number of cast-iron memorial slabs in Wad- 
hurst Church, Sussex, chiefly of late date.—Mr. 
Baildon exhibited the original MS. accounts of the 
reeve of the manor of Appleby, co. Leicester, for 
1367-8, with the appended tally, on which he read 
some descriptive and explanatory notes. 

Feb. 21.—Sir A. W. Franks, President, in the 
chair.—Col. Trotter, through Sir J. Evans, exhibited 
an interesting bell, cast by Mark le Ser, in the Low 
Countries, in 1574.—The Rev. J. T. Fowler com- 
municated a note on (1) a small fourteenth century 
brass effigy of a civilian at Hampsthwaite, Yorks, 
which had been appropriated by engraving upon it 
a later inscription of the date 1570; and (2) a late 
thirteenth century effigy of a deacon at Rippingale, 
Lincs, holding an open book with the epitaph of 
the deceased thereon.—Mr. F. Ll. Griffith read a 
paper descriptive of an important find of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities at Croydon, Surrey, which were 
also exhibited. 











BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— Feb. 20, 
—Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—It was announced 
that subscriptions had been collected in Ireland and 
elsewhere for the purpose of effeciing excavations in 
the Hill of Tara, and that the Association had con- 
sented to send a representative to help to superintend 
the proposed works.—Mr. Quick described a curious 
bed-warmer from Bramley, Surrey, now in the Horni- 
man Museum.—Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, sent for 
exhibition a drawing of a bronze steelyard, found at 
Winchcombe, bearing various arms and devices of 
Richard, King of the Romans, the founder of the 
adjacent Hayles Abbey.—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited 
a series of ancient seals of various English person- 
ages illustrating the art of the fourteenth century. 
—Mr. Oliver described a bellarmine of Flemish 
manufacture, found recently in the east of London. 
—Mr. Barrett ie: rubbings of the enamelled 
brass of Sir N. Gainsford and lady in Carshalton 
Church, Surrey, erected during the lives of the 
persons represented, the date 14...'never having been 
filled in. The monument is on what was, until 
ey the north side of the chancel.—Mr. T. 
Blashill exhibited a series of beautifully written 
charters and grants relating to Sutton in Holder- 
ness, some retaining the seals. One of these docu- 
ments, dated 1349, the year of the Black Death, 
indicated many changes of ownership of property 
owing to that calamity. One of the seals was the 
impression of an antique gem.—A paper was then 
read by Mr. R. H. McDonald on the Hill of Taraand 
the proposed excavations. After describing the con- 
dition of the hill and the various ancient forts, the 
remains of which still exist upon it, the notices of 
the old Irish chroniclers were passed in review, not 
the least remarkable of which is the record of the 





burial of the Princess Teah beneath the hill 
urial o e Princess Tea neath ti “te 
sepulchre of stated dimensions. he hill ing 





ZOOLOGICAL.—F¢b. 19.—Sir W. H. Flow 

dent, in the chair.—Reports and communica 
were : by Mr. A. Thomson, the Society’s head 
keeper, on the insects bred in the insect houge 
during the past season—by Mr. F. E. Bed on 
the brain of the glutton (Gulo luseus),—by Mr. 
Beddard, on the brain of different species of lemurs 
that have died in the Society's gardens, pointing out 
the range of variation to be observed in the cerebral 
convolutions of this order,—from Mr. C. D. Sher! 
and Dr. F. A. Jentink, giving the dates of the pub. 
lication of the = of Siebold’s ‘ Fauna Japonica’ 
and Giebel’s ‘ Allgemeine Zoologie’ (first edition),— 
and from Dr. J. de Bedriaga, ‘On the Pyrenean 
Newt, Molge aspera, Dugés,’ dealing with ‘the ex. 
ternal, osteological, and larval characters of this 
imperfectly known batrachian, and giving 4) 
account of its habits. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. — Feb. 20.— Prof. R. Meldola, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. M. Christy exhj. 
bited specimens of Lycena agestis, caught in 
Sussex last summer, which had a white ed 
round the black discoidal spot. He said the speci. 
mens might, perhaps, be identical with the northerm 
form of the species known as the variety salmacis, 
—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a small collection of Lepi. 
doptera from the south of France, made by Mr, Ff, 
Bromilow.— Prof. Meldola invited discussion upon 
the address delivered at the last annual mee 
by Capt. Elwes, as retiring president, on the geogra. 
p ical distribution of butterflies. He remarked that 

e had not himself had time to consider the paper 
in an adequate manner, but he thought that the 
discussion might lead to a useful expression of 
opinion if the speakers would deal with the ques. 
tion as to how far the scheme of distribution was 
borne out by a comparison with other orders of 
insects. He was of opinion that in considering 
schemes of geographical distribution the regults 
arrived at were likely to be of greater value the 
wider the basis on which they rested, and he there. 
fore suggested that the question might also be taken 
into consideration as to how far it was justifiable 
to draw conclusions from the consideration of one 
division or one order only.—Dr. Sharp remarked 
that geographical distribution consisted of two 
divisions—firstly, the facts; secondly, the’ gene- 
ralizations and deductions that may be drawn 
from them. He thought that as regards insects 
generally our knowledge of the facts was not 
yet sufficient to warrant many generalizations, 
Still, the impressions of those who have paid 
attention to particular groups of insects were 
even now of some importance, though at present 
based on incomplete knowledge. He tho’ 
the Rhopalocera would prove to be a somew! 
exceptional group in their distribution. Notwith- 
standing that Australia and New Zealand were 8 
poor in them, this was by no means the case with 
their Coleoptera, Australia being very rich, and its 
fauna of Coleoptera being very distinct. He thought 
that if Lepidoptera generally were well collected 
in Australia and New Zealand it would be found 
that this order was not so poor in species as was 
supposed.—Mr. McLachlan said he was of opinion 
that no definite demarcation of regions existed, but 
that all the regions overlapped. He believed that at 
the close of the glacial period some insects instead 
of going north were dispersed southwards, and 
that the present geographical distribution of some 
forms might thus be accounted for.—The discus 
sion was continued by Herr Jacoby, Messrs. 0. 
Salvin, J. J. Walker, and Champion, Capt. Elwes, 
and Prof. Meldola.—The Rev. T. A. Marshall con- 
tributed a paper entitled ‘A Monograph of British 
Braconide, Part VI.’—Mr. J. W. Tutt read a paper 
entitled ‘An Attempt to correlate the Various 
Systems of Classification of the Lepidoptera re 
cently proposed by Various Authors.’ In this a 
he criticized the opinions recently expressed by 
Mr. G. F. Hampson and Dr. T. A. Chapman.—A 
discussion ensued, in which Capt. Elwes, Prof. 
Meldola, and Mr, Tutt took part. 





CHEMICAL.— Feb. 21.—Dr. Armstrong, President, 
in the chair.—A ballot for the election of Fellows 
took place, and forty-one Fellows were elected.— 
The following papers were read: ‘The Electro- 
motive Force ofan Iodine Cell,’ by Mr. A. P. Laurie, 
—‘ Contributions to the Chemistry of Cellulose,’ by 
Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and Beadle,—‘The Melting- 
Points of Mixtures,’ by Mr. H. Crompton and Miss 
A. Whiteley, —‘The Volumetric Determination 0 
Manganese,’ by Messrs. J. Reddrop and H. Ramage 
—Bromocamphoric Acid, an Oxidation Product 0 
Bromocamphor,’ by Dr. Kipping,—‘ Note on the 
Action of Diastase on Cold Starch Paste,’ by Mr. H. 
Brown and Dr. G. H. Morris,—and ‘Magnetic Rotation 
of some Olefines,’ by Dr. Perkin. 
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Ces — : . 
HustoRICAL.— feb. 21.—Anniversary Meeting.— 
gir M. E. Grant Duff, President, in the chair.—The 
fon. G. C. Brodrick and Mr. H. E. Malden were 
ted Vice-Presidents, and Prof. G. W. Prothero 
r. C. R. Beazley were elected members of the 
Council ; Sir J. Lubbock and Mr. Hyde Clarke were 
re-elected Vice- Presidents, and Dr. J. Franck Bright, 
1. G. B. Malleson, Mr. Geo. Hurst, and Signor T. 
Pagliardini were re-elected members of the Council. 
“The President delivered his annual address, 
iaking for his subject the historical method of Hero- 
us, Which he compared and contrasted with that 
of Thucydides and other Greek historians. 


1CAL.—Feb. 22.—Capt. Abney, President, in 
he ahair.—Messrs. W. R. Cooper, y H. Gardiner, 
and J. W. Rodger were elected Members.— An 
abstract of Mr. G. H. Br yan’s paper ‘On the 
Mechanical Analogue of Thermal Equilibrium 
between Bodies in Contact’ was read by Mr. Elder. 
_Mr. G. U. Yule’s paper ‘On a New Harmonic 
Analyzer, and one by Mr. H. N. Allen ‘On the 
Electromagnetic Field,’ were postponed. 








ARISTOTELIAN.— /¥b. 18.—Mr. B. Bosanquet, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. H. Muirhead read a 
r ‘On Hypothesis.’ He criticized Jevons’s view 
that scientific theory differed essentially from the 
deductions of mathematics or the intuitions of sense 
in respect to the grounds upon which it rests. The 
yiew in question reposed on a false assumption as 
tothe part played by ideas in what we call percepts 
and in the constructions of space and number. The 
data of sense and the mathematical sciences rest 
upon conceptions, whose only ultimate justification 
is that they are necessary in order to harmonize 
our experience. And this also is the ground of 
scientific theory. In accordance with this view the 
truth of an hypothesis was shown to be established 
not merely as the most probable by the negative 
rocess of éxcluding an unknown multitude of rival 
hypotheses, butas a scientific certainty by a positive 
movement, consisting on the one hand of “ mould- 
ing” the assumed conception to the facts, and on 
the other hand of “ individualizing ” the facts by 
means of the conception. When this coalescence of 
hypothesis and fact had taken place, asin some of 
the great generalizations of modern science—e.g., the 
nebular theory of the planetary system and the 
theory of natural selection—it was as irrational to 
suggest that the true explanation might be some- 
thing quite other than at present acknowledged as 
to affirm that the facts themselves might be other 
than they are universally acknowledged to be. A pos- 
sibility for which no positive ground could be alleged 
was not a possibility at all—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Victoria Institute, 4}.—‘ Comte and his Philosophy.’ 
London Institution, 5.—‘‘Theory and Practice of Protective 
Inoculations,’ Dr. E. E Klein. 
Royal Institution, 5. = General Monthly. | 


iz —‘ Par 7 2 as affecti Light 
Kailways and Tramways,’ Messrs. W. W. Beaumont and 8. 


Selion. 

Ari li 8.—Symposi ‘Is the Knowledge of Space 
@ priori?’ Messrs. H. W. Carr, J. H. Muirhead, and G. F. Stout. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Mr. W. B. Kichmond. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Further Discussion on Light Rail- 
ways, 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘Internal Framework of Plants and 
Animals,’ Prof. C. Stewart. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Colonies and Treaties,’ Sir C. M. Kennedy. 

Biblical Archeology, 8.—‘ Human Sacrifice and the Theory of 
Substitution in ptian and other Ancient Religions,’ Mr. 
P. le P. Renouf. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Electric Haulage at Farnock Colliery,’ Mr. 
R. Robertson ; ‘ Water-Power applied by Electricity to Gold- 
Dredging,’ Mr. R. Hay; Ballot for Members. 

Zoological, 8}.—‘Preliminary Account of New Species of 

worms belonging e Hamburg Museum,’ Mr. F. E. 
Beddard ; ‘New Hydrachnid found in Cornwall, with a Study 
of its Internal Anatomy,’ Mr. A. D. Michael; ‘Synonymic 
Catalogue of the Hesperiide of Africa and the Adjacent 
Islands, with Descriptions of some Apparently New Species,’ 
Rev. W J. Holland. 

. Archeological Institute, 4.—‘An Old Watch and its Maker,’ Mr. 

T. Ely; ‘ Hunting Shaw, Blacksmith, his Reputed Work, 
his ‘tomb, formerly at Hampton, Middlesex, and Ironwork 
from the Railing of the Same,’ Mr. R. G Rice. 

Entomological, 8.—‘On some New Species of Butterflies from 
Tropical and Extra ‘Tropical South Africa,’ Mr. R. Trimen ; 
‘Notes on Indian Ants,’ Mr. G. A. J. eneep ny U ‘Further 
Notes on the Secretion of Potassium Hydroxide by Dicranura 
vinula (Imago) and Similar Ph n other Lepid , 
Mr. O. H. Latter. 


Geological, 8 —‘ A New Ossiferous Fissure in Creswell Crags,’ 
Messrs. J. D. Duckworth'and F. E. Swainson; ‘ Notes on the 
Chemical Composition of some Oceanic Deposits,’ Prof. J. B. 
Harrison and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘Cider,’ Mr. C. W. BR. Cooke. 

a Arehwological Association, 8.—:The Church and Manor 





Moy. 




















of Kent,’ Rev. J. C. Browne; ‘The Gates of Sta. 
ina. Rome,’ Dr. R. Forbes. 
Tuvas, Royal Institution, 3.—‘he Stuart Monarchy,’ Mr. 8. R. 


Reyal, 4}. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘Sculpture,’ Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

Linnean, 8.—‘On the nus Cupressus,’ Dr. Maxwell T. 
Masters ; ‘Insects. Arachnida, and Crustacea collected during 
Mr. T. Bent's Expedition to Hadramaut, Arabia,’ Messrs. 
W. F. Kirby, C. Gahan, and R. I. Pocock. 

Chemical, 8.—‘ Dimetn ylketohexamethylene,’ Dr. Kipping. 

pen bal 8}. — Election of Fellows. 

Physival, 5 —‘On a New Harmonic Anehyoee” Mr. G. U. Yule ; 
‘On the Elecromagnetic Field,’ Mr. H. N. Allen. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—*The Co-ordinate System of Surveying as 
fuiployed in South Africa,’ Mr. A. Struben (Students’ Meet- 


ing). 

Royal Institution. 9 —‘The Physical Work of Von Helmholtz,’ 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Waves and Vibrations,’ Lord Rayleigh. 

















Science Gossiy, 


Pror. CHARLES StewaktT will deliver a course 
of six lectures on ‘The Internal Framework of 
Plants and Animals,’ at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on March 11th, 
13th, 15th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd, at 5 o’clock. 
These lectures will treat of sponges, corals, 
star-fish, and the bony skeletons of vertebrates, 
&c. Ladies and gentlemen desirous of attend- 
ing the lectures will be admitted on presentation 
of their private visiting card. 


Dr. E. P. Ramsay, Curator of the Australian 
Museum at Sydney, having retired, owing to 
ill health, after twenty years’ service, Mr. R. 
Etheridge, jun., formerly of the British 
Museum and Paleontologist to the Australian 
Museum and to the Department of Mines of 
New South Wales, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. Etheridge, sen., 
F.R.S., is suffering from a severe attack of 
bronchitis. 

WE hear that by direction of the Reichskanzler 
the important scientific library of the late Prof. 
Helmholtz has been purchased for the Physikal- 
isch-technische Reichsanstalt of Berlin. So 
there will be a great library less for America. 


A toTat eclipse of the sun will take place on 
the morning of the 11th inst., and will be visible 
over the greatest part of this hemisphere, the 
total phase lasting from 2" 52™ until 4" 27™, and 
the middle of the eclipse occurring at 3" 39™ 
Greenwich time. It will be followed by a par- 
tial eclipse of the sun on the 26th; but this 
will be wholly invisible in the neighbourhood 
of London, though a very small portion may be 
seen in the western parts of England, and a 
little more in Scotland and Ireland. The eclipse 
will be largest in West Greenland and Batftin’s 
Bay, but even there not more than 0°36 of the 
sun’s diameter will be obscured. The planet 
Mercury will be at greatest western elongation 
from the sun on the 24th inst., and will about 
that time be visible in the morning before sun- 
rise. Venus continues to increase in brilliancy 
as an evening star in the constellation Pisces ; 
she will be near the small crescent moon on the 
28th, the actual conjunction taking place at 
midnight, after they have set. Mars is still 
visible in the first half of the night in the 
eastern part of Taurus. Jupiter is between 
Taurus and Gemini, and sets somewhat later 
than Mars. Saturn, in Libra, rises now soon 
after 10 o’clock in the evening, and earlier each 
night. 








FINE ARTS 


—eo— 
FOREIGN ART LITERATURE. 

Dictionnaire encyclopédique des Marques et 
Monogrammes, Chiffres, Lettres initiales, Signes 
Jiguratifs, dc. Par M. Ris-Paquot. 2 tomes. 
(Paris, Laurens; London, Grevel & Co.) 
—More than twenty years ago M. Ris-Paquot 
published a ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire’ of mono- 
grams and ciphers, and a few years later he 
added a ‘ Manuel’ on a somewhat smaller scale, 
which collectors found handy. Since that time 
prodigious progress has been made in research of 
this kind, and many laborious investigators have 
deserved public gratitude for what they have 
done, and F. Brulliot himself has been eclipsed 
as the greatest of modern authorities. It has 
been reserved for M. Ris- Paquot to com- 
bine the labours of his forerunners in these 
two very comely quartos, which are illustrated 
by more than twelve thousand real fac- 
similes of signatures, that not only repro- 
duce these specimens, but do so on a scale 
sufficiently large for comparison with their ori- 
ginals, and in most cases are extremely clear and 
well printed. Among the merits of the work is 


such as facilitates the inquiries of the student, 
and reduces the bulk of the dictionary to some- 
thinglike reasonable dimensions. The first part 
of the book comprises ordinary marks and 
monograms, simple or interlacing, classed 
in their alphabetical order; these are 10,677 
in number. Next come figurative and sym- 
bolical marks, dispersed in groups: (a) as to 
the human face and the parts of the human 
body; here we miss the heads of kings 
which constantly occur on English and French 
plate ; (6) crowns and other headdresses, and 
weapons, chiefly bows, crossbows, and arrows, 
among which are a great many of the filigranes 
with which we are acquainted, but by no 
means all, especially certain capuchons and 
fools’ caps which are familiar to students who 
read books printed on English foolscap (hence 
the name) paper of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and still in use at certain 
mills; on the other hand, we notice with 
pleasure several rare filigranes of gloves, some 
of which date from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and are nearly all of French origin ; 
likewise there are some Gothic crowns and 
cardinals’ hats of great charm to all those 
dryasdusts—the most recondite of their order— 
who delight in filigranes. We hoped, too, to 
find specimens of the weapons, domestic 
utensils, and personal ornaments which are 
commonly met with on sepulchral monu- 
ments and slabs dating from at least the 
seventh century until the sixteenth century in 
England and Wales, and until so late as the 
end of the seventeenth century in the islands 
and Highlands of Scotland, especially in Argyll- 
shire, where such things are to be found 
to this day in surprising numbers. Of these 
and similar monumental records few—indeed, 
practically none—are inserted, although in an 
ambitious dictionary there ought, we think, to 
have been at least representative types, the 
examples of which would not have occu- 
pied a great deal of space. M. Ris-Paquot 
has turned his attention, so far as this 
group is concerned, chiefly to filigranes and 
the signatures of potters and European (not 
Asiatic) porcelainists. In his third group 
of this section (c), which illustrates astrono- 
mical emblems, such as stars and suns, there 
are more omissions than examples, and, strange 
to say, only one comet, the well-known 
Cométe which was used at Sévres in 1769, and 
referred to a comet which gave its name to the 
year itself, and was long thought to have fore- 
told the Terror. On the other hand, the section 
(d) which embraces quadrupeds is so rich in 
specimens of the renowned licorne of the paper- 
makers of Valenciennes and Lille as to afford 
excellent types of then current notions con- 
cerning the unicorn. Among the numerous 
poingons and filigranes which occur under orni- 
thology (e) we have not looked in vain for certain 
signatures of painters such as Civetta (or Henri 
de Bles) and D. Vinkenbooms of Malines, who 
respectively used an owl and a finch perched 
upon a bough; but neither with them nor among 
the quadrupeds did we find the flying dragon of 
Cranach, which Frederick the Wise granted him 
and with which the painter signed most of his 
ictures. Surely a dragon is a bird or a beast. 
We found this signature elsewhere.) Nor have 
we discovered amongst the birds the fighting 
cocks of Henri Cock, among the beasts the fox of 
Fuchs; nor among the implements of another 
section have we discovered the curious crossed 
graver proper and straight-edged cutting knife of 
Jost Amman, which give an unexpected light 
upon the craft of the Formschneider of the six- 
teenth century, and provethat engraving on metal 
and wood-cutting were sometimes practised in- 
differently by the same hands. Christopher 
Stimmer was another worthy of that craft who 
used a mark similar to Amman’s ; Jerom Bosh, 
the vigorous artist of many a griesly theme, em- 
ployed a cutting knife for his mark ; likewise, 








that of systematic and organic arrangement, 


but somewhat differently, did Adam Fuchs, 
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Jaeger, Corona, Schuster, Schweytzer, and 
Deutsch. We find signatures of some of these 
worthies in their alphabetical order in the first 
part of this work, as, for instance, the monograms 
and ciphers of Amman in their right places, in 
one of which, by the way, he is, by a slip of the 
pen, described as an etcher ; but we do not find 
the emblems proper where we looked for them. 
As human learning and labours have their limits 
it is not surprising to find in these stately 
volumes none of the very few marks of en- 
gravers of monumental brasses which time has 
spared to us, although of stamps of metal 
workers, such as armourers, jewellers, and 
goldsmiths, as well as painters, engravers, 
paper- makers, and less important  crafts- 
men, the number is prodigious and the 
arrangement excellent. We observe that in 
one section the caduceus is described as the 
mark of an unknown artist, while elsewhere it 
is rightly referred to Jacopo dei Barbari. Mr. 
Hook’s rebus, a fish-hook, dear to collectors of 
book-plates, and Mr. Marks’s beggar or pedlar, 
find no place ; and a very great number of the 
marks of collectors of works of art, most of 
which come into one or other of M. Ris-Paquot’s 
categories, are conspicuous by their absence, 
although several of them are signatures 
proper, i.e., the persons’ names in full, and 
therefore, of course, do not come within the 
purview of the indomitable compiler. Of fili- 
granes and the stamps of brass and tin (in- 
cluding pewter) workers we know no better 
dictionary. We quite agree with M. Ris- 
Paquot’s opinion, which we infer from his 
giving few of them, that it was not worth 
while to include any number of masons’ marks, 
mere cuts of no significance except to the 
makers, who wrought on stones that were 
soon afterwards built into walls these mechanics 
toiled at, and seen no more. Among the most 
curious sections of this work is that devoted 
to ‘‘ Les Cétacés, les Mollusques,” and things 
maritime in general, such as fresh- and salt-water 
fish, water dragons (evidently copied from 
Chinese originals), and, though not rightly 
placed, the dragon of Cranach, which should 
be classed with the birds and beasts terres- 
trial. Flowers, as poingons and signatures, are 
much rarer than one would expect, especially 
where the flewr de lis is comprised. Fruits are 
more numerous, while there is a choice and in- 
teresting collection of vases, tools, and utensils 
of all kinds. Other sections deal with towers of 
fortresses, windmills, horns, harps, and bells (a 
numerous group), and notes of music. The 
number of merchants’ marks, nearly all of which 
include the very frequent figure 4, is small. The 
marks Nos. 11,914 and 11,915, which are from 
filigranes, the one of which is found on the 
margin of a sketch by J. D. Moucheron, the 
other in connexion with a drawing by Berchem, 
are neither more nor less, though the text does 
not say so, o the escutcheon, with its lion 
supporters, of the great paper-making city of 
Maasai. , id vite 

Il ‘ Quos Ego’ di Raffaello in una Maiolica 
del Cinquecento. By G. M. Columba. (Palermo, 
‘Giornale di Sicilia.’)—The genius of Italian 
scholarship is, perhaps, never displayed in a more 
gracious aspect than when describing the quali- 
ties and elucidating the motive of some work of 
art of a famous period, and especially when it 
belongs to that of the glorious Italian Renais- 
sance. Primarily the charm arises from the 
serene moderation of the writer. His research 
never descends to irrelevant details, neither 
does his learning lapse into pedantry. Then he 
has the innate artistic appreciation of his race, 
and employing a language none more melodious, 
it naturally follows that in this special form of 
literature he stands unrivalled. We refer, of 
course, only to the scholar dealing with the art 
which may be termed classic ; when the Italian 
writer makes ‘‘ copy ” out of the art of the day, 
it appears to vary little from that of his class in 
other nationalities, except in the style being 





distinctly more florid. The subject of the 
present opuscule refers to an Urbino plate of 
the sixteenth century, bearing a translation in 
colour of Mare Antonio’s well-known engrav- 
ing entitled ‘Quos Ego ’—that is, of the large 
interior subject of ‘Neptune threatening the 
Winds’ only. The plate belongs to one of 
Signor Columba’s friends, Signor Giuseppe 
Robbo, and is stated to have been in the pos- 
session of his mother’s family for more than a 
century. Seeing the obvious similarity of 
design in the painting on the plate and the 
engraving, the author examines the latter and 
sets forth the reasons why the composition may 
be accepted as coming from the hand of Raphael. 
He then points out that the subject derived its 
inspiration from the passage in the Aneid 
commencing i. 84-— 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus, 
to verse 147. We are then taken to Urbino, 
where Guidobaldo, ‘‘ principe amantissimo delle 
belle arti,” personally supervises the native 
school of pottery, insisting on the ornamentation 
of the maioliche being taken from designs by 
the best masters, and particularly from those 
of Raphael. Signor Columba then scans the 
Cinquecento maioliche in the various public 
museums, the ‘‘ British” (the learned foreigner 
drops the ‘‘Museum,” probably to assimilate 
the name with the Vatican, the Uffizi, or the 
Louvre), South Kensington Museum, and others, 
until he finds a plate of the same subject in the 
Louvre. This contains slight variations of 
design, and is somewhat differently inscribed. 
The reader is then shown how details of 
Mare Antonio’s engraving are varied in the 
painting on the plate—a necessity in certain 
points when a composition enclosed with a 
square surface has to be bounded by a circle. 
It is suggested that some of the alterations 
arise from the ceramic artist working from the 
original drawing by Raphael (the drawing is 
now lost) ; but those acquainted with the method 
of the Italian Cinquecento vase painters, and, 
indeed, those of all times, will scarcely admit 
this supposition. The text is accompanied by a 
photo-lithograph of Mare Antonio’s engraving 
and a full-size chromo-lithograph of the plate. 
This latter is a brilliant illustration, the work of 
a competent artist, and is doubtless a good 
representation of the origina]. Apart from the 
technical interest to the ceramist, the essay will 
be pleasant reading to those who take an 
interest in fine art generally, and can appre- 
ciate learning and scholarship. It suggests the 
easy, refined conversation, the apposite illus- 
tration, that would have been heard in the 
cabinet of an Italian prince, or in the gallery of 
one of the great English nobles of the last cen- 
tury. And it is consolatory to know that there 
is at least one land where the old traditions of 
good taste and cultivated thought still exist and 
find adequate expression. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. —WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Sixth and Concluding Notice.) 

In this final article we have to deal with the 
works appertaining to the Italian, Spanish, 
German, and French schools of painting. To 
begin with the Italians, Giovanni Bellini is 
most inadequately represented by Lord Ash- 
burnham’s Virgin and Child, with Saints and 
Donor (No. 116), the date on which, 1505, 
does not strengthen our belief in the genuine- 
ness of the picture, while ‘‘ Joannes Bellinus,” 
an unusual form of the signature, is not more 
encouraging. If the date be right, the picture 
may be an inferior work of a master of many 
phases and stages of development. Wisely de- 
scribed as ‘‘of the School of Bellini,” Mr. C. 
Butler’s Pieté (148) is, of course, later than 
No. 116, but it is intrinsically a much better 
picture, inspired by exalted motives. Glowing 
light falls upon the carefully and learnedly 
modelled and finely drawn carnations, the 





tints of which are now, alas! a little 
and they evidently owe not a little of tha;’ 

‘ 4 fsa Of ‘their 
merit and all their verisimilitude to a 
unflinching and _ highly accomplished study 
of the nude model. So much is this the 
case that the fine naturalism of the ic 
ture is distinctly modern, while the pes 
expression and noble features are marked 
by that high breeding, grace, and feryoy 
which belong to the Bellinesques, Th 
almost wholly nude figure (more than half 
life size, three-quarters length) seated upon the 
edge of His rock tomb, not to speak of the 
sorrowful face and the languors of death marke 
upon it, the piled stones and rough foliag. 
that form the background, and a serene sky gop. 
stitute a new and extremely realistic reading gf 
the theme, which, whoever may have paintej 
the picture, indicates the freshness of his sym. 
pathies and his artistic powers. 

M. G. Bono of Venice, whose quaint and 
richly coloured Virgin and Child (136) Sir 
F. Leighton has lent, is not to be confused 
with Bono of Ferrara, whose ‘St. Jerome’ 
is No. 771 in the National Gallery. Bono 
worked about the middle of the fifteenth cen. 
tury, and retained something of the austerity, or 
rather choiceness and chastity, of the devotional 
art of his fathers, and was but little, if at all 
influenced by Jacopo Bellini. He was middle. 
aged when Titian was born, yet the Venetian 
suavity and.passion for colour and the Venetian 
brilliance are thoroughly in evidence in No. 136, 
and while it is most obviously destitute of any 
of the nervous strength of the Paduans, it has 
none of the luxury nor of the strength of Titian, 
Palma, or Tintoret, and it is, in fact, exactly 
the Venetian analogue of the painter’s Rhenish 
contemporary, Meister Stephan of Cologne. 

As it is, we dare not take it upon ourselves 
to say that Mr. C. Butler’s Virgin and Child 
(147) is by Andrea del Verrocchio ; indeed, we 
have not the slightest grounds for supposing it 
to be his ; but, however that may be, we cannot 
the Jess admire and sympathize with the charm 
of the Child’s naive air and lifelike expression, 
the beauty of the picture’s colour and its skilfu) 
composition. The Virgin and Child (142), a 
really pretty devotional picture of no great pre- 
tensions, is fairly enough ascribed to Cosimo 
Rosselli, first, on account of Mary’s maiden 
purity and gentle gladness ; secondly, because 
of the somewhat clumsy forms of the chubby 
Christ ; and, thirdly, because of the taste with 
which the greater aureole and the smaller nimbi 
are arranged. Ofcoursethesefeaturesare common 
in votive Florentine pictures of the period of 
Cosimo, but they are treated with more thap 
ordinary spirit, and, taken with the other quali- 
ties, as well as the general coloration of the 
picture and the peculiarities of its carnations, 
strengthen the hopethathereis a real Cosimo, and 
not one moreof the many false Cosimos known to 
experts. The small seated figure of the Virgin, 
with Christ in her lap and holding up His 
baby fingers in benediction, is such as many 
painters of the time produced, and often 
bears the name of Fra F. Lippi, Botticelli, ot 
Filippino, as if the works of these men and 
Rosselli’s were very much alike—an opinion 
which is, of course, only true, if at all, generic: 
ally of the votive picture painters of Florence 
in their epoch, when, no doubt, the fashionable 
type had to be followed, and the ablest painters 
produced the best pictures which now bear the 
great names, while the inferior hands bungled 
over their Madonnas as mere craftsmen will 
always bungle. We trust No. 153, the Virgin 
and Child, is really by Montagna, and we feel 
no doubt of it (although its quaintness amounts 
to extravagance), for it is most powerful. Lo 
Ashburnham’s large picture of the Reswrrectii 
(167) is certainly hy that exceptional master. 

Titian’s portrait- painting is adequately repre 
sented by Lord Darnley’s loan ef No. 109, which, 
if not a likeness of Ariosto (this is, as evely 
body knows, a most doubtful point), is a tho- 
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coughly admirable picture. That it really does, 
to » certain extent, resemble the Manfrini 
e portrait of Ariosto (which has come 
to England, and was found by Herr Miindler 
to be a copy of late date), and that Titian 
is recorded to have twice taken likenesses 
of his friend at Ferrara, as well as else- 
ghere, seem to confirm the claim of the pic- 
before us to be a portrait of the author 
¢ the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ It is amusing to 
yotice that No. 636 in the National Gallery—- 
slikeness of a person who did not in the least 
resemble No. 109 before us—used to be called 
, ‘Portrait of Ariosto,’ and was awarded to 
Titian. It is now named a ‘ Portrait of a Poet,’ 
and bestowed upon Palma Vecchio. It is, at 
jeast in its present condition, far from being 
a good Palma. The picture before us, which 
was No. 257 at Manchester in 1857, is in- 
fnitely superior. Yet many, not without 
jausible grounds to go upon, have recognized 
wuch more of Palma than of Titian in it. The 
somewhat boneless modelling of the face is 
inst its being by Titian, for his forms to 
the last never lacked bone beneath the flesh. 
Technically speaking, it is a marvel of art, 
rich, powerful, and brilliant, sober without 
gdness, and wonderfully finished. Some 
repairs have, it seems, been so well per- 
formed that the style of the painting was 
not affected by them, unless, indeed, the 
jal bonelessness mentioned above is due to 
them. Its general coloration, the verisimili- 
tude of the expression (the look of reserve is 
undoubtedly Titianesque), the luminosity of the 
flesh, the chiaroscuro which the dress of quilted 
blue satin and the white shirt produce in unison 
with the dark chestnut hair and nearly black 
beard, are all elements of the highest value in 
rtraiture, and deserve thepraise which Messrs. 
ae and Cavalcaselle bestowed upon them. 
Up to 1877 hardly anybody more than doubted 
lord Darnley’s picture being a likeness of 
Ariosto ; but the suggestions of the authors 
of ‘Titian’ did a good deal to increase the 
incipient scepticism, which has now become 
more or less settled conviction. To bea portrait 
of Ariosto, as the face represents a man of, say, 
thirty-two years of age, the picture must have 
been executed about 1506—somewhat later, 
perhaps, but not before. Where Titian and 

Ariosto were severally at that date would not 
be hard to discover, and he who settled that 
point would throw light on this subject. The 
handling of the Titian agrees exactly with the 
mode of the master at that time because, while 
it is distinctly, though slightly, reminiscent of 
Bellini, its freedom, not less than its firmness 
and verve belong to the technical prime of the 
attist, have something of the glow of Giorgione, 
vith whom Titian was in touch at that epoch, and 
recall theart of the Madonna at Vienna, aswell as 
of ‘The Tribute Money,’ of which Vasari wrote 
that ‘the head of Christ is stupendous and 
miraculous.” Something of the same kind may 
besaid of this so-called ‘Ariosto,’ which is one 
of the finest portraits in the world. 

The Duke of Westminster’s large landscape 
with figures, Jupiter and Antiope (123), is a 
prodigiously powerful realization in the original, 
dramatizing, and over-vigorous style of Titian 
in his heyday, and it has always been admitted 
tobeso. As early landscape painters usually 
did, Titian has derived his view direct from 
nature, and neglected to omit such elements of 
the scene as were quite out of keeping with the 
incident which he put into his picture, no doubt 
a afterthought, to give to it something like 
“ incident. The subject of the group in 
the foreground is identical with that of the 
great Titian in the Louvre called the ‘ Venus 
del Pardo,’ with which, however, the picture 
before us is not, of course, to be compared. 

@ town is Cadore. The picture was pur- 
chased in Italy about 1783 by Gavin Hamilton, 


++ oe it for a large sum to Mr. Agar, but 


never quite successfuHy maintained its 








claim to the great master’s name; indeed, 
some experts have not hesitated to attribute 
it to Gaspar Poussin. In our opinion Titian 
is much more likely to have produced it ; 
but so many doubts surround the authorship 
of this noble piece that we are content to enjoy 
its great qualities without adding another 
opinion to those which have been hazarded. 
Let us remark that while the romance of the 
landscape and the sterling qualities of the work 
in general may be ascribed to either master, the 
fact that it is pretty well a portrait of Cadore 
and the almost too exuberant form of the sleep- 
ing nymph are in favour of its being a Titian, 
while the somewhat heavy handling and verysolid 
painting lend an air of plausibility to the theory 
that Poussin is the artist. His nymphs were 
designed in a mood more like that of the antique, 
with which he was much better acquainted than 
Titian. The much darkened and over-varnished 
surface renders all theories about the authorship 
of the work open to challenge, while it seems 
to add to the claims of Poussin, most of whose 
works have darkened greatly. On the other 
hand, the design of the figure of the would-be 
ravisher creeping stealthily towards the sleep- 
ing nymph is quite in the mood of Titian, and 
far above Poussin’s powers of design. 

Palma Vecchio’s claim to Mr. Val. C. Prin- 
sep’s loan of Mavs and Venus (106) is much 
more easily maintained than that of Titian or 
Poussin to ‘ Jupiter and Antiope.’ The painting 
throughout, although it is rather heavier than 
Palma’s usually was, is accomplished and firm. 
In the figure of Mars this is especially the case ; 
the morbidezza of the nude parts of the figures 
is admirable and scholarly ; a noble sense of 
colour pervades the whole work, while there is 
something majestic about the long valley of the 
landscape background, where the evening mist 
is drifting and the latest gold lingers upon the 
remoter clouds. Despite the somewhat heavy 
forms, and a degree of opacity belonging to a 
later period and to Bologna rather than to 
Venice, it is a charming work. Although the 
Sacrifice to Ceres (161) may have been originally 
a Garofalo, in its present condition, due to 
heavy and extensive repaints, it does not repre- 
sent that master. It is hardly necessary to sa. 
that the Countess of Lindsay’s Virgin and Child 
(102) is not a Raphael, although the design is 
Raphaelesque, and in some points resembles 
those of the Loreto Madonna and the ‘ Vierge 
au Diadéme.’ The Virgin and Child, with St. 
Petronius (144), ascribed to Giacomo Francia, 
possesses most of his merits and a great many 
of his mannerisms. 

The masculine Portrait of a Venetian Senator 
(103), with leopard’s fur on his black robe, is a 
masterpiece in Tintoretto’s boldest manner, a 
subtle, though unobtrusive piece of character 
reading. The Portrait of Paolo Paruta (159) 
is also an admirable Tintoret, but of a different 
type. Schiavone is excellently represented by 
Jupiter and the Nymph Lara (104), the genuine 
work of a true artist who was born rather too 
late to reach the level of the previous generation. 
His picture is loose in design and draughtsman- 
ship, somewhat crude in handling, and the chiar- 
oscuro is rough and heavy. Still, there is the 
true Venetian colour. The subject has been 
sympathetically conceived by this belated genius 
and powerful painter. Excellent, too, is Sir 
F. Leighton’s Charity (163), another Schiavone. 
Mr. C. Quilter’s St. Gregory the Great (105) and 
St. Jerome (107) are capital specimens of 
Veronese’s grandiose mood. They illustrate 
his wonderful mastery and the majestic arti- 
ficiality which distinguishes all his works of 
the architectonic and decorative class. They 
are single figures standing as in niches, each 
of the highest class in its way, while the 
colour of ‘St. Jerome’ is an epitome of the re- 
sources of theartist at their best. There is enough 
of the sculpturesque about the design to suit 
the architectonic intent of this work, without 
injuring its noble freedom and picturesqueness. 


= 


These pictures are doubtless original studies for 
mural decorations intended to be enlarged by 
pupils of the master. A Sketch (120), which 
Mr. Knowles has lent, is a luminous version 
of the ‘Feast in Simon’s House,’ with the 
Saviour and Mary Magdalene in the middle 
of the composition—one of many such. From 
Veronese to Canaletto—the latest Italian 
artist we have to mention—the step is as 
great as if we entered a new land. Yet the 
influence of the older master is manifest in 
the figures of Canaletto, and not a little of 
the glow of the earlier Venice survives in 
these architectural pieces. Lord Houghton’s 
Venice (157) and the Capitol at Rome (165) are 
excellent examples of Canaletto’s best manner. 
Indeed, they are more like Guardis than 
Canalettos usually are ; their touch is lighter, 
crisper, and freer, their illumination is warmer, 
and their shadows are more limpid than usual. 

The Queen’s Velazquez, Don Balthazar Carlos 
(111), has been so much affected by time and 
varnish that it has lost most of its greys and 
those brilliant reds which originally made it one 
of the brightest of the portraits of this often- 
painted boy. It was No. 137 at the Academy in 
1890, and is said to be a superior replica of the 
picture at the Hague. The Marquis of Bristol’s 
Don B. Carlos (101) lacks the brilliance, 
freedom, and limpidity of the other portrait, 
and seems to us more like a Del Mazo than a 
Velazquez. Don Balthazar was younger when 
it was painted, and his expression is less ani- 
mated ; yet the fine harmony of greyish olive 
and brown is worth studying. The dogs are 
good and the design is spirited. Don G. 
de Guzman (114), from Sir Clare Ford’s col- 
lection, has greatly darkened ; still it remains a 
noble Velazquez, a masterpiece of character 
rendering, luminous, deep and strong in tone, 
admirable for its brush-power, and superbly 
coloured. The Immaculate Conception (112) is 
not a first-rate Murillo, and it is somewhat 
colder than usual, not only as regards its 
colouring, but in respect to the design, atti- 
tudes of the figures, and expressions. 

Diirer can hardly be credited with Mr. H. R. 
Corbet’s St. Francis and St. Catharine (143), 
which we take to be a very good piece indeed 
of the Swabian School, but in no way resem- 
bling a Diirer. Nor do we for a moment believe 
Hans Holbein the Elder was capable of anything 
so bad, crude, and incompetent as the miserable 
Death of the Virgin (178); and we may con- 
clude these notes by calling for attentive study 
of Sir Clare Ford’s Death of Peter Martyr 
(162), a copy of the Titian, by Annibale Carracci ; 
Lord Ashburnham’s Portrait of a Man (173), 
by Janet ; Mr. Waller’s Virgin and Child (174), 
here called a Mabuse, but surely a Patinir ; 
More’s Sir 7’. Gresham (180), lent by Sir A. W. 
Neeld ; and the Portrait of a Princess (181), 
which is awarded to Clouet, but recalls to us 
the school of the Lower Rhine, and not that of 
France. 

The thanks of the public are due not alone 
to the generous owners of the pictures and other 
works of art shown at Burlington House, but 
to the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, especially toMr. Horsley, for collect- 
ing and hanging the pictures with exemplary 
taste, learning, and skill. 








Aint-Art Gossiy, 

Sir F. LeicHtron proposes to exhibit at the 
next Academy an unusual number of pictures, 
several of which are decidedly ambitious. 
Among them are: (1) A life-size head, as yet 
unnamed, of a very beautiful damsel, seen in 
profile to our left, looking slightly upwards with 
an earnest, almost brooding expression, ard dir- 
tinguished by the sumptuousne:s of the pure 
and noble features, which are admirably drawn 
and modelled. (2) Another picture, also as yet 
anonymous, of an English girl with golden hair 








flowing over her shoulders. The portrait is a 
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half-length life-size. The dress is white with 
a sub-tint of rose colour, and through the folds a 
dark-blue ribbon appears. The girl is sedulously 
looking down upon a book, bound in dark red, 
which lies upon her knees, and is grasped by both 
her hands. The charm of the picture lies in the 
intensity of the expression and the fine colour. 
(3) ‘Lacrime’ is the oe title of a larger 
picture, which may be taken as a type of 
stately grief, and represents a noble Greek 
maiden near a pedestal shaped like a dwarf 
Doric column, which supports a funeral urn 
entwined with ivy. Her face is’ somewhat 
downcast ; one of her hands hangs at her side, 
while the other is placed upon the abacus 
of the pedestal. She wears a pale, ashy- 
blue robe over a much darker blue tunic. 
She has brought a cup for libation to the manes 
of the dead, and a withered wreath lies near her 
feet. The background, to be in keeping with the 
sentiment of the figure and its coloration, com- 
prises a large group of the ruddy stems of tall 
cypresses, between the gloomy foliage of which 
is seen the mournful glare of sunset. (4) This 
is a life-size figure of a Greek lady, wearing a 
yellowish saffron or amber coloured dress, and 
seated upon a large chair covered with grey 
skins, over the back of which she has cast her 
finely formed and rounded arm, while she rests in 
stately ease. Her dignified face, turned over her 
shoulder to the front, is fully seen ; her eyes look 
intensely forward, austerely, as if she hardly 
thought of the present time or place or noticed 
anything around her. (5) ‘Flaming Summer,’ 
another noble life-size, whole-length figure of a 
maiden in a Greek dress, contrasts with the 
designs of the sorrowing and the day-dreaming 
damsels we have described. It depicts with 
unusual force and grace a lady reposing, and, 
so to say, coiled up upon herself, and thus, her 
loose robes adjusting themselves to her contours, 
filling nearly the whole of a large, low bench of 
white marble. Her head has fallen upon her 
breast, and her arms are folded in her lap. 


The sumptuous figure is foreshortened from 
the feet, and her face, somewhat flushed in 
sleep, is half enclosed by the pale rosy orange, 
semi-diaphanous tissue of which her dress is 


formed. A large awning stretches over 
her, and a black mantle—an indispensable 
element of the chromatic scheme—lies near 
her, and the chiton of pure red on which 
she lies is equally valuable. Through a large 
opening in the wall behind we have a wide 
prospect of the sea, with the fierce lustre of 
sunlight in summer upon it. Although this 
painting is not yet finished, it promises to be 
one of the most attractive as it is one of the 
most original of the President’s works. 

Mr. Poynter is not likely to be fully repre- 
sented at the Academy this year, although he 
will probably contribute one or two pictures. to 
the coming exhibition. 

We have to record the death of Mr. 
David Wilkie Raimbach, the best-known of the 
sons of the famous engraver, and godson of 
Wilkie, a pupil of his father and student in 
the Royal Academy, who began to exhibit 
portraits and other works in 1843 in Trafalgar 
Square and Suffolk Street, and was for many 
years connected with the School of Design and 
its successor the Department of Art. 


In the autumn Messrs. Longman will bring 
out Mr. A. H. Palmer’s ‘ Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Artist and Naturalist.’ The work has been in 
preparation for several years. In addition to 
the singularly interesting circumstances of Wolf’s 
early struggles, many of his opinions on zoological 
art and some description of his methods of 
research and his technique will be given in his 
own words. The book will be illustrated with 
reproductions of several of his best works and 
of his studies from life. By the courtesy of the 
secretaries of the Zoological Society and of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union, Mr. Palmer is 
able to reproduce a very careful selection from 





Wolf’s most striking portraits of mammals and 
birds which were contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society and the Ibis. A list of 
the scientific and other works which Wolf has 
illustrated will be printed as an appendix. 


Art the galleries of the Fine-Art Society there 
will be held to-day (Saturday) a private view of 
a collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
G. S. Elgeod, which will be opened to the public 
on Monday next. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 23rd ult. the following pictures from the 
collection of the late Mr. T. Hakewill: T. 
Gainsborough, Portrait of the Artist, ina blue 
coat, 3781.; A Group of Three Children, and a 
donkey under a tree, 609/.; A Landscape, with 
four children and a donkey (the companion), 
4411. 


THE private view of the seventeenth spring 
exhibition of pictures, under the auspices of 
the Corporation of Southport, touvk place at the 
Atkinson Art Gallery yesterday. 


Tue New Gallery’s exhibition of Venetian 
Art will be closed on the 6th prox. 


THE private views of the exhibition of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours are 
appointed for Thursday and Friday next.—The 
private view of the Society of Painter-Etchers 
is fixed for to-day (Saturday). 


At the Royal Institution, Manchester, Mr. W. 
Wallis, of Birmingham, will on the 8th inst. 
deliver a lecture on the art of Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt; the discourse will be illustrated by 
photographic reproductions of the artist’s pic- 
tures, as shown by the oxyhydrogen light. 
This is to be the first of a series of lectures on 
the Pre-Raphaelites by the same author. 


By the death of Mr. Ewan Christian, which 
occurred at his house in Hampstead on the 21st 
ult., the architectural profession has lost one of 
its ablest members, and perhaps the oldest who 
continued to practise. Born in London in 1813, 
the son of a Manxman, an architect of some dis- 
tinction, the deceased began his studies under 
fortunate auspices, and when only twenty years 
of age took a share in the practical work of his 
profession. So long ago as 1833 he contributed 
to the Academy ‘A Design for a Mausoleum,’ 
a subject of the kind with which beginners were 
expected at that time to win notice. In suc- 
ceeding years he obtained work of a more pro- 
fitable sort, especially in domestic architecture, 
and in 1836 built a church at Kendal, which was 
followed by more ambitious churches at Hilden- 
borough and Pembury, in Kent. In 1847 he 
obtained the second premium in a competition 
for the designing of the oftices of the Imperial 
Insurance Company, and he was also at a com- 
paratively early stage in his career one of those 
architects who devoted themselves to what is 
called the ‘‘restoration” of ancient Gothic 
churches. St. Mary’s, Scarborough, was about 
the first of his victims, a building which had 
suffered so much during the wars of the Com- 
monwealth that it was not easy to injure it 
further. He published an account of the build- 
ing, with plates, in 1849. Asa ‘‘restorer” not 
Scott himself was more busy than Christian, 
who, however, if not so clever a man of business, 
possessed a deeper and sounder knowledge of 
Gothic architecture. Like Scott, too, Christian 
built many new churches, both in London and 
out of it. His later years were largely occupied 
by his duties as architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. These unhappily included very 
numerous ‘‘restorations.” His latest work is 
the National Portrait Gallery, St. Martin’s 
Place, which in a very few weeks will be out 
of the hands of the builders. Mr. Christian 
was an occasional writer of architectural papers. 











MUSIC 


~~ 


THE WEEK. 


QureEn’s HaLt.—Queen’s Hall Choral Soci 
CrysTaL PaLacr.—Saturday Concerts. sei 
Sr. JaMEs’s HaLL.—Popular Concerts. 
QUEEN’s HaLt.—London Choral Union. 


Tue affection of English amateurs fo 
oratorio has, perhaps, never before been 49 
fully evinced as during the present season, the 
formation of new societies and the increas} 
efficiency in performances showing that no 
change in national taste as regards this 
form of art is in the least probable. Qp 
Thursday last week a very creditable per. 
formance of ‘Elijah’ was given by the 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society under the 
direction of Mr. William Carter, the 
choruses being rendered with all needfy} 
spirit, if not with unfailing accuracy. The 
leading part was taken by Mr. Douglas 
Powell, whose pleasant voice and intelligent 
manner gave much satisfaction to the 
audience. Miss Thudichum was rather 
cold, but otherwise commendable in the 
principal soprano music. Miss Clara Butt 
sang the leading contralto airs extremely 
well, making allowance for forced produc. 
tion at times, and Mr. Iver McKay sustained 
his reputation in those for tenor. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen proved an able substi- 
tute for Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace 
Concert last Saturday, the veteran director 
of the music at Sydenham being unfortu- 
nately unable to fulfil his duties, owing to 
a sharp bronchial attack. Excellent per- 
formances were nevertheless secured of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor; Gade’s 
clever though somewhat gloomy overture 
‘Nachlinge von Ossian,’ one of the Danish 
composer’s earliest efforts; and the Dream 
Music from Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und 
Gretel.’ Mr. Frederic Dawson made his 
first appearance at these concerts in Schar- 
wenka’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, 
displaying fine executive powers even in 
the most difficult passages. His perform. 
ance was wholly commendable. The novelty 
was a scherzo in A for strings, harp, and 
flute, entitled ‘ Ariel,’ by Miss E. A. Cham- 
berlayne. The young composer received 
training from Mr. Ebenezer Prout and Mr. 
H. ©. Banister, and we understand that 
she has already published two pianoforte 
sonatas, some songs and organ pieces, and 
that orchestral efforts, including two sym- 
phonies, are ready to be issued. Though 
an unpretentious piece, Miss Chamber- 
layne’s scherzo is creditable alike to 
herself and her preceptors, the the- 
matic material and the orchestration 
showing the influence of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music. Miss 
Chamberlayne may be encouraged to per- 
severe. Friulein Erna Gelber, who has 
appeared with some success as a member of 
Sir Augustus Harris’s opera company, sang 
with considerable taste an aria, not very 
interesting in itself, from Flotow’s opera 
‘ Stradella.’ 

On the same afternoon at the Popular}: 
Concerts, Lady Halle made what was under- 
stood to be her last appearance this season. 
She did not play a solo, but took part, with 
Mr. Leonard Borwick, in a remarkably fine 
performance of Schubert’s Fantasia in c for * 

ianoforte and violin, Op. 159, and also m 
ozart’s Trio in E, No. 6, and Beethoven’ 
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Quartet in = flat, Op. 74. Mr. Borwick may 
be commended for selecting as his solo 
’s Partita in c minor, one of many 
suites which the master wrote for the clavi- 
chord or harpsichord, and certainly not the 
Jeast effective. The pianist gave the various 
movements with all needful purity of style, 
and firmly declined an encore, although the 
gudience recalled him four times. Madame 
Hope Glenn gained the favour of her hearers 
gs the vocalist in airs by Carissimi, Scar- 
atti, and Rubinstein. 

Many violinists of very great ability have 
sought and won the suffrages of London 
amateurs within the last few years, but the 
admiration and esteem felt for Herr Joachim 
do not in the least diminish, the audience 
on Monday evening being quite as large as 
ysual on the occasion of his annual reap- 

ance. The great artist played as finely 
asever as leader in Schubert’s Quartet in 
pminor and Haydn’s in p major, Op. 64, 
No. 1, but he did not offer a solo piece. He 
was heard, however, in Brahms’s beautiful 
Sonata in D minor for pianoforte and violin, 

. 108, in which Mr. Leonard Borwick 
took the piano part, and the performance 
fell little, if anything, short of perfection. 
Mr. Borwick also played three of Scarlatti’s 
harpsichord pieces with judicious quietness 
in tone and style. The vocalist was Miss 
Kate Cove, who gave Handel’s ‘‘ Lusinghe 
pid care” and Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose, softly bloom- 
ing,” with beauty of voice and unexaggerated 
expression. 

‘The Ballad of Carmilhan,’ by Mr. Archi- 
bald Davidson Arnott, first performed by 
the London Choral Union on Tuesday 
evening, is a setting for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra of one of Longfellow’s 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ It is a nautical 
story of a tragic nature, and the music may 
compare, at a respectful distance, with 
Prof. Villiers Stanford’s delightful cantatas 
savouring of the sea. Mr. Arnott also shows 
tosome extent the influence of Dvorak as 
the Bohemian composer's style displays 
itself in ‘The Spectre’s Bride,’ but fie is 
a young musician from whom much may 
be expected. The London Choral Union, 
which has for conductor Mr. James W. 
lewis, is a capable force, and Mr. Andrew 
Black was wholly praiseworthy in the solo 
part. A very commendable performance 
of ‘The Golden Legend’ followed, with 
Miss Kate Cove, Madame Marian McKenzie, 
Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Andrew Black 
as the principal performers, the choir sing- 
ing with firmness and just intonation. 








VARIOUS CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


ExTeMPoRARY pianoforte playing is a now 
neglected art, and it is to be feared that Miss 
Marie Wurm has scarcely sufficient talent of the 
special quality required to revive it. Although 

was much cleverness in her efforts on 


Thursday afternoon last week in the small 
Queen’s Hall, an entire programme of im- 


ptovisation proved decidedly wearisome. Sub- 
jects for a four-part fugue, a suite in five 
Movements, a theme with variations, a sonata 
infour regularly constructed movements, and a 
popular air to be worked out after the manner 
ofvarious masters, were handed to the pianist, 
tad for the most part were skilfully handled ; 
bit on the whole the performance was rather 

ressing. On future occasions Miss Wurm 
ty be advised to confine her improvisation to 
‘small portion of her pianoforte recitals. 





Mr. Franz Rummel gave the second of his 
= series of pianoforte recitals in St. 

ames’s Hall on Friday afternoon last week, 
the two principal items in his programme being 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor, Op. 111, and 
Weber’s in A flat, the second, and on the whole 
the finest, by the composer of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ 
It was, perhaps, an error of judgment to place 
two such elaborate works in juxtaposition, but 
Mr. Rummel played them both extremely well, 
and he was also heard to advantage ina Prelude 
and Fugue in @ from Bach’s ‘Das Wohltem- 
‘santagen Clavier,’ and pieces by Chopin, Schu- 

ert, and Liszt. 

Last Saturday afternoon an exercise for the 
degree of Mus.Doc. was performed in the 
theatre of the University of London, the com- 
poser being Mr. John Matthew Ennis, who has 
recently taken his diploma. The work is a 
setting of the Prayer Book version of the 
Forty-sixth Psalm, ‘‘God is our hope and 
strength,” for contralto solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, and, speaking in a general sense, it 
may be regarded as Mendelssohnian in style. 
Of course, in accordance with academic require- 
ments the composer has inserted choral writing 
in eight real parts. The orchestration displays 
considerable taste, and the performance, with 
an efficient choir and band, the latter with Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann as leader and Miss Gertrude 
Bevan as the soloist, was highly satisfactory. 

Among the artists introduced to London 
amateurs by the late John Ella at his delightful 
Musical Union performances were M. Marsick 
and Herr Breitner. The first-named is a very 
able violinist, and the second is a vigorous 
pianist, the pair being well associated in the 
first of a series of recitals to be given in the 
Steinway Hall. Three duet sonatas were given 
on Monday afternoon, the composers being 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, and Schiitt. The last- 
named, Op. 44, was anovelty. The work is not 
to be judged fully at a first hearing, but praise 
may be bestowed without hesitation on one of 
the movements, a canzonetta with variations. 

The Eugene Oudin memorial concert, which 
took place on the same afternoon, was scarcely 
so successful as could be wished, no fewer 
than nine of the artists who had promised 
to appear being incapacitated by illness. 
Madame Albani, Madame Belle Cole, Miss 
Zagury, Miss Mary Moore, Madame Stone 
Barton, and Messrs. Arthur Oswald, Lawrence 
Kellie, Charles Wyndham, and John Lemmoné 
were those who had promised their assistance and 
were unable to give it. But Miss Ella Russell 
introduced a somewhat ambitious new song, 
‘The Two Angels,’ by Sir Alexander Mackenzie ; 
and Miss Fanny Davies, Lady Halle, Miss 
Esther Palliser, Madame Alice Gomez, and 
Messrs. Foli, Lloyd, Ben Davies, George Gros- 
smith, Johannes Wolff, and Leo Stern duly 
fulfilled their engagements. The performance 
being for a charitable purpose, criticism is, of 
course, inadmissible. 

Mlle. Marie Dubois, a young and talented 

ianist, gave a recital in St. James’s Hall on 

uesday afternoon, her programme including a 
sonata by Beethoven and various items by 
Scarlatti, Mozart, Chopin, Raff, Liszt, Massenet, 
and Schumann. So far as could be gathered, 
Mlle. Dubois has bestowed more attention on 
her right hand than on her left ; but she isa 
musician whose progress will be watched with 
interest. 

The programme of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s 
antiquarian concert in the small Queen’s Hall 
last Tuesday evening consisted of music by French 
composers, chiefly of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It included, however, songs 
attributed to King Francis I., King Henry IV., 
and King Charles IX., and pieces by Couperin, 
Rameau, Le Clair, Marin, Marais, and other 
composers, whose names are little known at the 

resent time. The instruments used were the 
ute, viola da gamba, violin, and harpsichord, 
the executants being the concert-giver, Miss 





Héléne Dolmetsch, and Miss Ethel Davies. 
The vocal pieces were assigned to Miss Harding 
and Mr. Douglas Powell, but the former was 
unable to appear. 

The performance of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption’ 
by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall 
on Wednesday evening was wholly praiseworthy, 
Sir Joseph Barnby’s choir rendering the choruses 
with splendid force, precision, and, when needed, 
delicacy, while full justice was given to the 
solos by Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Margaret 
Hoare, Miss Sarah Berry, Mr. Iver McKay, 
Mr. Charles Copland, and Mr. Andrew Black, 
the last-named artist being very impressive in 
the principal part. 








Musical Cossiy, 


THE initiative movement in the proposed 
testimonial to Mr. August Manns in celebration 
of his seventieth birthday was due to the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The conductor of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts has never, so far as we are 
aware, been professionally connected with our 
leading metropolitan orchestral association, but 
its directors recognize the enormous benefit 
rendered to this particular form of art by Mr. 
Manns, and Mr. Francesco Berger has accepted 
the office of honorary secretary to the testi- 
monial committee. 

Sir ArTHUR SULLIVAN will attend a chorus 
rehearsal on the 16th inst. for the Leeds Festival 
in October next; and ata meeting of the general 
committee, held a few days ago, it was generally 
agreed that the main items in the scheme as 
already announced in the Athemeum will not 
undergo any important change. 


Concerts on Sundays continue to increase in 
numbers, and the latest formed association is 
the Sunday Philharmonic Union, which pro- 
mises high-class performances every week at 
the Princes’ Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Mark H. Judge. The artists announced to 
appear to-morrow afternoon are Miss Esther 
Palliser, Miss Agnes Janson, and Messrs. J. 
Robertson, Josef Claus, and Johannes Wolff. 















PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Philharmonic Union Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
National Sunday League, Handel's ‘ Samson,’ 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Seiior Rubio’s Violoncello Recitals, 11.30 4.™. and 6 p u., Stein- 


way Hall. 
M. Siloti's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Mr. Sydney Jameson’s Concert, 7 45, St. Martin’s ‘town Hall. 
Popular Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 


x2 
bitth gig 


. Miss Williams's Concert, 3, Princes Hall 

Stock Exchange Orchestral Society's Concert in Aid of the 

Bethnal! Green Free Library, 8, Assembly Hall. Mile End. 

Concert in Aid of the London Orphan Asylum, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mrs Hirschbein’s Concert 8, Queen’s Hal 

Musical Guild Concert, 8, Kensington Town Hall 

Miss Alice Liebmann’s Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 

Miss kosa Leo’s Vocal Recital, 9, Steinway Hall. 

Ballad Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Miss Ethel Bauer's Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall. 

Fraulein Elenore Driller’s Recital, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Strolling Players’ Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
. Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Messrs. K. Cocks’s Subscription Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Mr. Frank Rothsay’s Concert, 8, St. Martin's ‘own Hall. ? 
Mile. Iiona Eibenschiitz’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's 
Hall 
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all. 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Crystal Palace Concert, 3. 

London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Mr. Arthur O’Leary’s Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


en 


Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tue chief record at the theatres this week is 
of the ravages effected by illness. In the case 
of the Criterion a state of affairs without known 
precedent has been brought about, the theatre 
having had to be closed during the week until 
this evening. Among those who were unable 
to appear were Miss Mary Moore (whose re- 
establishment in health we had just previously 
chronicled) and Mr. Wyndham. The Lyceum 
has been in like evil case, with Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Stoker, and Mr. Loveday laid up. 
Mr. Toole’s illness, from a different cause, has 
been mentioned; Mr. H. Nicholls has disap- 
peared from the Adelphi; Mr. E. Righton is 
also disabled. Taking a characteristically pro- 
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fessional view of the question, the Era says that 
such a time for ‘‘understudies” is unpre- 
cedented. 

Tue benefit programme at the Haymarket on 
Thursday in last week was, from the same cause, 
shorn of many promised features. In addition, 
however, to scenes from plays now running, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss St. John, Mr. 
Grossmith, Mr. Arthur Roberts, and Mr. 
Terriss were able to take part in the entertain- 
ment. 

A pDUOLOGUE by Messrs. F. C. Philips and 
Seymour Hicks, with musical accompaniment 
by Miss Ellaline Terriss, has, with the title of 
*Papa’s Wife,’ been given at the Lyric. The 
heroine, played by Miss Terriss, is taken by 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, as a returning youth, for 
his stepmother. Some pleasing situations and 
dialogue are thus obtained. 

‘Uncite Sam,’ an adaptation of ‘L’Oncle 
Célestin,’ an opéra bouffe of MM. Maurice 
Ordonneau and Henri Keroul, with music by 
M. Henri Audran, will serve for the reopening, 
shortly to be expected, of the Trafalgar. Messrs. 
Wyatt and Lonnen and Miss Sylvia Grey will 
take part in the performance. The original was 
played at the ThéAtre des Menus Plaisirs in 
March, 1891. 

In ‘That Terrible Girl,’ with which, on the 
9th inst., the Royalty is to reopen, Miss Hope 
Booth, the collapse of whose management is 
fresh in theatrical memories, will reappear, 
supported by Mr. Alfred Maltby and Mr. 
Dalle R 

*Man To Man,’ a drama by Mr. W. Bourne, 
first produced at the Queen’s Theatre, Margate, 
on March 24th, 1884, was given on Monday at 
the Olympic. The drama, which has had much 
success in the country, introduces a highly 
‘* sensational” scene of the wreck of a train. 
The author takes part in the performance. 

Arter celebrating the anniversary of its pro- 
duction, ‘The New Boy’ is at length to be 
withdrawn from the Vaudeville on Saturday 
next. We hear, as yet, of nothing by which it 
is to be followed. 


‘ SowING THE WIND’ will be revived on Satur- 
day next at the Comedy Theatre, from which 
house ‘ A Leader of Men’ is to be withdrawn. 


WE regret much to hear of the decease of Mr. 
Pigott, the urbane and accomplished Licenser 
of Plays. Educated at Oxford, Mr. Pigott was 
induced, soon after he was called to the Bar, to 
invest his capital in a new weekly paper called 
the Leader, which, in spite of the ability with 
which it was conducted, was a financial failure 
and Mr. Pigott was forced to abandon it. For 
many years subsequently Mr. Pigott was a 
leader-writer on the Daily News. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the secretaryship of 
the Royal Academy when Mr. Eaton was elected, 
but shortly afterwards he was appointed Donne’s 
successor in the censorship of the drama. An 
excellent French scholar, a well-read, sensible, 
and kindly man, Mr. Pigott discharged the deli- 
cate duties of his post ina way that secured him 
many friends and made him few enemies. 


M. Corrirnet, a Parisian dramatist well 
known in his day, has died at the age of seventy- 
one. 

‘Satvé,’ a new play by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
will be given on Friday at the Opéra Comique, 
under the management of the Independent 
Theatre. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY 
A NEW WRITER. 


THE HONOUR OF 
SAVELLI. 


By 8. LEVETT.YEATS. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


‘***The Honour of Savelli,’ by Mr. Levett-Yeats, is so good 
a story, told with so much spirit, and inspired by so keen an 
eye for the picturesque, that we are inclined to think thata 
new and distinguisea recruit has been added to this brilliant 
little band of rc writers.” —Speaker. 

‘*Here is another of those admirable stories written for 
the solace and refreshment of those who, being sick of 
episodes, psychology, pathology, problems, and general 

ellow-bookishness, love to revive the delights of boyhood 
when they were at home with ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ and ‘ The Three Musketeers.’”—Duily Chronicle. 

** An historical romance which has not hitherto appeared 
in serial or any other form, and is due to a new writer who 
has caught much of the tone of the modern masters of the 
school.” —Morning Post. 

“If the historical novel is to be, as we are told, the 
coming vogue in fiction, we must welcome such a foretaste 
of good things as ‘The Honour of Savelli.’......The reader is 
not likely to lay the story down until he bas read it from 
the first a apd the last......There is not a dull page in it, 
and the style is simple and strong.”—Ma r Guardian, 

“Written in a genuine and fine romantic spirit, and isa 
good effort in the manner of ‘The Three Musketeers.’ It 
reflects credit on its author’s knowledge of the history of 
the period, and will be heartily enjoyed by every one who 
reads it.” —Sco' n. 

“A bright, readable, and successful contribution to the 
romance of the period.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 
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FIRST PUBLICATION « One Crown 
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RENTOUL ESLER’S NEW STORY. 


A MAID OF THE MANSE. 


By E. RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of ‘The Way They Loved at Grimpat,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The work abounds in delightful passages, descriptive of 
quiet life in the two Presbyterian manses in the north of 
Ireland which form, so to speak, the centre-piece of the 
story. The little parish boasts of two churches, and there- 
fore two manses, and ‘A Maid of the Manse’ is the sweet, 
charming, and lofty-spirited young lady who adorns the 
home of one of the ministers, her cousin, and is companion 
to the fine old lady her grandmother...... As regards the 
Hamilton manse, the pages are filled with descriptions of 
quiet and pleasant family life, so far as it is not disturbed by 
events in the parish, some of which aretrying and harassing 
enough to the good old minister. The writer is thoroughly 
at home in this placid, rural life, and her pages are as bright 
and animated as the spring and summer pictures which she 
presents. The story is short, pointed, and eminently read- 
able.”—Scotsman, Feb. 25, 1895. 
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studied as a whole, and we are glad to welcome the spirited vo 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
TURGENEV’S NOVELS. 
Vol. III. feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. 


ON THE EVE. 
By IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by Mrs. GARNETT. 
THE SURRENDER OF 
MARGARET BELLARMINE 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. A New Kdition in 1¥ 
crown 8vo, Uniform with ‘The Story of a Penitent Sou 


















3s. 6d. 
OBSERVER.—“ Absorbing in its intense interest.’ 


THE POTTER'S THUMB. Byf. 


STEEL, Author of ‘From the Five Rivers,’ &. Ne 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
TIMES.—‘“Mrs. Steel has deep sympathy with the old-world life 
India, and her books are full of instruction and amusement, and no 0! 
who would understand somewhat more of this transition period 
India than what he can learn from official optimists should delay 
make acquaintance with them.” 


LITTLE EYOLF. By Henrik Ibse 
Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. Small 4to. clot! 


with Portrait, 5s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Ibsen stands out as incomparably the 
powerful intellectual influence of his day.” 


THE SECOND MRS. TAN 
A Play in Four Acts. By A. W. PINERO. Small 4t 
cloth, with a New Portrait in Photogravure, 5s. 

GLOBE.—“‘The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray’ was and is @ succes. 
because,...in every case the portraiture is as masterly as it is fresh. 


OREA, OR CHO-SEN, the Land 0 
the Morning Calm. By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDO! 
With 38 Illustrations from Drawings by tke Author, # 


a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s: ail th 
ATHEN ZUM.— We cordially recommend the volume to 
who are interested in the distinctive features of Corean life. 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS 
Essays on Victorian Writers. By GEORGE SAINTS 
BURY. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ” 

SKETCH.—“ A book of literary criticism that draws us on to i 2 
breathlessly ata sitting is rare enough. But such is Mr. Saintsbo!! 

‘Corrected Impressions.’ ” 





Lordon: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATION 





GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
With Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo. 14s net, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General SIR JOHN ADYE, G.C.B. R.A., 
Late Governor of Gibraltar. 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 
In the press, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 


FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. 


By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 


On March 5, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


By MARIE FRASER. 


A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Shortly, in 2 vois. crown 8vo. with Maps. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. By E. Bensamin ANDREWS, 


LL.D., President of Brown University. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. 8S. SHALER. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SEA and LAND: apis of Coasts and Oceans, with Special 


Reference to the Life of Man. B . SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Author of ‘ Aspects 


of the Earth,’ ‘ Nature and Man in pF ng &&. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On March 25, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Vol. XLII. (O’DUINN—OWEN) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I, was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, 


may be had pet ine application. 





An ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Ruvotr Leamany. 


8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


Demy 


TIMES.—“ We had expected a good deal from Mr. Lehmann’s book, and we are not disappointed. It is capital reading.” 


The MASK and the MAN. By Percy Anpreas, Author of ‘ Stan- 


hope of Chester: a Mystery.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY,—“ Very rarely bas one the pleasure of lighting upon so thoroughly satisfactory a piece of work. 


ooeees To every reader of this excellent novel great and unalloyed pleasure may confidently be promised.” 


The HAWARDEN HORACE, By Cuartes L. Graves, Author of 


‘The Blarney Ballads,’ ‘ The Green above the Red,’ &c. i EDITION. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 





“ The NOTICE.—The MAY and JUNE NUMBERS of the 
om” CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
inter esting Will contain 

of A NEW STORY 
English By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
——— ENTITLED 
VANITY ; 
Far.! “THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL.’ 





| 


| 


“ The 
magazine 
reader will 
find no 
better 
investment 
Sor his 


siapence,” 


PALL MALL | 


GAZETTE. 





NOVELS BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 
2s. 6d. each. 


DEMOS: 
A Story of Socialist Life in England. 


bad an remarkable novel presents the great social problem ina striking 
-‘Demos’ —<— not mje to vie with ‘Alton Locke,’ but it tells 

a sary more practical, and of more brightness and variety.”—Times. 
A really able — w poh romance.”—Atheneum. 


THE N ETHER WORLD. 





“Terrible in its earnestness, in of the 
pang rr ee and bitter * misery 9 of ae London m poor never was 
word-painting mo ug 





THYRZA. 


“A very good story indeed....In power and pathetic treatment the 
novel is above the average.” "— Atheneum 

Thyrza is a really exquisite figure ; as pathetic a creation as can 
well be imagined....In short, ‘Thyrza’ is a book of unusual literary 
merit.”—Morning Post. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 

“ Asa study of feminine nature, ‘A Life’s Morning’ is, per ayes he 
most successful of all Mr. Gissing’s works, and deserves to be iy as 
popular as its predecessors.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

NEW GRUB STREET. 
“Mr. Gissing has p very p 1 book....Full of clever 
von Gi literary and 7, soto 


sow He view. 
jissing’s new book is the best | bit of work he has done since 
rza.’ In none of his recent novels has there been such reality of 
feel ng, such pathos, such careful yet broad analysis of character. r. 
Gissing’s characters are real living men and women; they are drawn 
with great skill, sympathy, and truth.”—Guardian. 


NOVELS BY 
S. BARING GOULD. 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 
2s. 6d. each. 


MEHALAH: 
A Story of the Salt Marshes. 


“«* Mehalah ' is far above the ordinary level of novels.”—Daily New. 
“A bit of real romance: original, violent, werful, novel both. ‘in 
place and circumstance, and peculiarly impress: ve.” —Truth. 


COURT ROYAL. 


“*Court Royal’ is among the few novels of our time that deserve, 
and will probably obtain, life beyond its day.”—Graphic. 

“The story holds the reader under a spell which is unbroken from 
first to last.”—Morning Post. 


JOHN HERRING: 
A West of England Romance. 


“Among yoy novels — Los mane ‘John Herring’ is a very considerable 
work indeed.” —Pall Mal 


“A book of unusual wines and power.”—Times. 
THE GAVEROCKS. 


‘A tale of vivid and well-sustained interest.” —Guardian. 


RICHARD CABLE. 


“A novel essentially readable, and full of life and colour.” 
Daily Telegraph. 








WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 
THE TALKING HORSE, 
And Other Tales. 


— pin pe red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


From the Atheneu mmest of mortals, in his most surly 
mood, could hardly mas ‘the phy of ‘The Talking Horse.’ 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

From the Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘The main interest of the book, which 
is very strong indeed, begins when Vincent returns, when Harold 
Caffyn discovers the secret, when every e threatens to bring down 
doom on the head of the miserable Mark. Will he confess? ill he 
drown himself? Will Vincent denounce him? Will Caffyn inform on 
him? Will his wife abandon him?—we ask eagerly as we read and 
cannot cease reading till the puzzle is solved in a series of exciting 


mm’ THE PARIAH. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp oe cloth, 2s. 6d. 

From the Saturday Review.—“ There is not a dull page—we might fo 
not a dull sentence—in it....The girls are delightfully drawn, espec olish 
the bewitching Margot and the childish Lettice. Nothing thar pe polis! 
and finish, cleverness, humour, wit and sarcasm can give us is left out.” 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

From the Saturday Review.—‘‘If ever there was a book made up from 
beginning to end of laughter....in the reading of which a sober man 
may laugh without shame from. beginning toend, itis the book called 

‘Vice Versa ; or, a Lesson to Fathers.’ 





A FALLEN IDOL. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


From the Times.—*‘ Will delight the multitudinous public that laughed 
| Over ‘ Vice Versa.’....The boy who brings the accursed image to Cham- 
| pion’s house, Mr. Bales, the artist's factotum, and, above all, Mr. Yarker, 
| the ex-butler who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as plea- 
sant to meet as it is impossible to forget.” 


*," Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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MR. DAVID NUTT’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING AND 
RECENT WORKS. 


—_o——— 
Ready in about three weeks’ time. 


BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES of 
the NORFOLK BROADLAND. By P.H. 
EMERSON. Medium 8vo. xii-396 pp. With 
68 Illustrations from Photographs taken from 
Nature, 18 of which are Full-Page Plates. In 
handsome linen cover, with specially drawn 
design, uncut, 15s. 

* * Will be sent to Subscribers remitting cash 
with order before publication for 8s. 6d. Assoon as 
the Book is published this price will lapse in favour 
of the published price of lés. 


To be ready by Easter. 


TALES of the FAIRIES and of the 
GHOST WORLD. Collected from Oral Tra- 
dition in South-West Munster by JEREMIAH 
CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 212 pp. cloth, uncut. 

May be had of the Publisher and of all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom at 3s. 6d. post free. 


To be published March 4th. 


The SAGA of KING OLAF TRYG- 
WASON. Translated for the First Time into 
English by the Rev. JOHN SEPHTON, M.A. 
Small 4to. upwards of 520 pp., printed on laid 
paper with broad margins. Bound in Irish 
linen, top gilt, 18s, net. 

* * Forms the First Number of Mr, Nutt’s new 

** Northern Library.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An AETHIOPIAN HISTORY written 
in GREEK by HELIODORUS. Englished 
by THOMAS UNDERDOWN, anno 1587. With 
an Introduction by CHARLES WHIPLEY. 
Small 4to. xxxii-290 pp. buckram, 12s, net. 

*,* Forms the Fifth Volume of “ Tudor Transla- 
tions,” in which Series the following have appeared : 

Florio’s MONTAIGNE, 3 vols, (2/. 5s.); Adlington’s 

GOLDEN ASSE of APULEIUS (12s.); Mabbe’s 

CELESTINA (12s.). All these prices are net. 


GENESIS and SEMITIC TRADI- 
TION. By J. D. DAVIS, Professor of Old 
Testament History at Princeton, N.J. Crown 
8vo. illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES of DEATH. Romantic 
Tales by ERIC COUNT STENBOCK. Minus- 
cule 4to. in case. Designed cover by Aymer 
Vallance, 3s, 6d. net. 


COSTUME in COLONIAL TIMES 
(1650-1780). By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
Crown 8vo. daintily printed, and bound in figured 
brocade, 5s, net. 

BY THE LATE 
PROFESSOR A. MILNES MARSHALL. 

LECTURES on the DARWINIAN 
THEORY. Demy 8vo. cloth, profusely illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and 
ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BY JOSEPH JACOBS. 


An INQUIRY into the SOURCES of 


the HISTORY of the JEWS in SPAIN. 
Demy 8vo, xlvii-263 pp. cloth uncut, 4s. net, 


STUDIES in BIBLICAL ARCHA‘0- 
LOGY. Crown 8vo, 148 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The AMBER WITCH. A Romance of 
the Sixteenth Century. By W. MEINHOLD, 
Translated by Lady DUFF GORDON, Iilus- 
trated by Philip Burne-Jones, Crown 8vo, 


Printed by Constable on Hand-made Paper, 
Buckram, top gilt, 7s. 6d, 





The published price of the ANTI- 
QUARY is now reduced from 
One Shilling to SIXPENCE. 
The shape of the Magazine, how- 
ever, is uniform with the old Series. 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


1895. 


With the number for January, 1895, the ANTI" 
QUARY entered on the Sixteenth Year of its age, 
and began the Thirty-first Volume, Several im- 
provements are introduced. Better and smoother 
paper is used, in order to give clearer impressions 
of Illustrations. The latter are increased in num- 
ber in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the 
ANTIQUARY a more distinct position as a high- 
class Illustrated Journal of Antiquities. At the 
same time the price is reduced to one-half of what 
it has been, and the ANTIQUARY will, for the 
future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER. 


The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only 
to retain the position it has earned as the leading 
English Archeological Magazine of the day, but, if 
possible, to become of even more service to the study 
of Archzology in the future as time goes on, 





Contents of the MARCH NUMBER. 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

ENGLISH GLASS-MAKING in the SIXTEENTH and 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. No. III.—Crystal 
Glass. By E. Wyndham Hulme. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A. 

NOTE on TWO BLUNDERED COINS. By T. M. Fallow, 
M.A. F.S A. Illustrated. 

WASSAILING the APPLE-TREES. Illustrated. 

ITALIAN BYWAYS: Notes on the History of Rapallo. By 
P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. F.S.A. 

EAST RUSTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. By J. Lewis 
Andre, F.S.A. Illustrated. 

ON a PICTISH BURGH NEAR LERWICK. By the Rev. 
E. Maule Cole, M.A. F.G.S. Illustrated. 

MONA, ANGLESEA. By the late Mr. H. H. Lines. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Contents of the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN. No. XVI. 
By F. Haverfield, M.A. F.S.A. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A 

ON SOME ENGRAVINGS of ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. By 
F. G. Kitton. Illustrated. 

NOTES on ARCH XOLOGY in PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 
ae XXXIX. The Warrington Museum. By J. Ward, 

B.A, 

ON SOME PIECES of IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE. 
By D. Alleyne Walter. Illustrated. 

COLCHESTER and CAMULODUNUM. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHZOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER, 

NOTES of the MONTH. Illustrated. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A. 

ANCIENT BOOKBINDINGS. Illustrated. 

A PRE-REFORMATION CHALICE. By Wilfred J. Cripps, 
C.B. F.S.A. Illustrated. 

ST. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON. Illustrated. 

A KNIFE WITH a “BENEDICTIO MENSZ” on IT. 
Illustrated. 

The PIGMIKES’ ISLE in the HEBRIDES. 

HOLY WELLS of SCOTLAND: their Legends and Super- 
stitions. By R. C. Hope, F.S.A. F.R.S,L. Continued. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, 





GAY & BIRD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready next week, price 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BORDERLAND OF 
CZAR AND KAISER. 


Notes from Both Sides of the Russian Frontier, 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
59 charming Illustrations by F. Remington. 
Contents. 
IN the BARRACKS of the CZAR. 
WHY WE LEFT RUSSIA. 
The RUSSIAN and his JEW. 
SIDE LIGHTS on the GERMAN SOLDIER. 
See STUD-FARM and HUNTING 


ON a RUSSIAN FARM. 
PREACHING the GOSPEL in RUSSIA. 
RUSSIFICATION. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 5s, 


THE ART OF TAKING A WIFE 
By PAOLO MANTEGAZZI. 
Contents : — Prologue. — Chaps. 1. Marriage in M 
Society.—2. Sexual Choice in Marriage: The Art of chown 
well.—3. Age and Health —4, Physical Sympathy: Race 
and Nationality.—5. The Harmony of Feelings.—6, Har. 
or ps Sd Thoughts.—7. The Financial Question in M: { 
—8. The Incidents and Accidents of Marriage.—9, Hell, 
10. Purgatory.—11. Paradise. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION 


AND THE MISSION OF THE JEWS, 
TIMES.—‘‘ His book is at once an historical defence of the Jews and 
the oe that they have aryeer in European civilization.” 
JEWISH CHRONICLE.—‘‘As Jews, we must be grateful to the 
author for his sympathetic tone, his brave attacks on anti-Semitism 
and for the industry and perseverance with which he has worked out 


his subject ” 
MORNING POST.—“ A powerful vindication of the Jewish race.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


A WORKER IN IRON. 
By C. T. C. JAMES. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is full of strong scenes and fine descrip- 
tions. Mr. James knows how to make an effective background, and his 
style is muscular. terse, and picturesque.” 

NORTHERN WHIG.—‘-Can be strongly recommended for a striking 
eae Daag in conception, and wrought out with no mean literary 


skill. 
REAILM.—“ The plot is well worked out, and the giant smith, with 
the Titanic conflict of good and evil impulses raging in his heart, has a 
certain grandeur.” 

WESTERN MAIL.—“ Still as the unattractive in nature is in Art often 
admired because of its skilful pandling, there may be many readers who 
will find delight in the weird details of ‘A Worker in Iron.’” 


Popular Edition, thick crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with 
attractive side design, 3s. 6d. 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST 
WAS KING. 


A Yorshire Romance, 1632-1649. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Itis quite worthy of a place beside the two romances 
—Walter Besant’s ‘ Dorothy Foster ’ and Conan Doyle's ‘ Micah Clarke.’’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Ot hairbreadth escapes, of kidnappings, fightings, 
and stirring adventures, there are no end in the book. The account of 
the fight at ton Moor is pi ly ani given.” 





A THRILLING STORY OF THE PIONEER DAYS, BASED 
ON FACTS VOUCHED FOR BY THE AUTHOR. 


PAVING THE WAY: 


A Romance of the Australian Bush. 
By SIMPSON NEWLAND, Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. attractively bound, with 
design on side in gilt and colours, 3s. 6d. 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—“ Mr. Newland has written a romance 
not one whit inferior to those of Mr. Boldrewood....‘ Paving the Way’ 
isa fine story finely told.” 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER. —‘‘Mr. Newland has pro- 
duced a work which does very much for South Australia what ‘Lora 
Doone’ has ach d for De wg 





Now ready, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 


THE NEW SCIENCE REVIEW. 


A Miscellany of Modern Thought and Discovery. 
Vol. I. JANUARY, 1895, No. 3. 

Published Quarterly. 

The UNION of ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY. 
General the Right Hon. Sir John Cowell, K.C.B. 
beef ~camemt of the ATMOSPHERE. Considered by Lori 

yleig! 

ra a of EXAMINATIONS. Major-General A. W. Draysot, 


By the late Major- 


FOOD-NERVES. T. W. Nunn, F.R.C.S,, 

The RAILROAD in ASIA. Charles Morris. 

The AMATEUR in SCIENCE. Grant Allen. 
““WHAT ELECTRICITY IS.” Compiled by Mrs. Bl 
“WHAT ELECTRICITY IS.” C.J. Reed. 

“WHAT ELECTRICITY IS.” Henry Clay. 

The ELSEVIRS. Baroness Althea Salvador. 

The WORLD'S CABLES. Major Moses P. Handy. 
PRE-SCIENTIFIC ELECTRICITY. Horace Hayden, Jun. 
NOTES on the PROGRESS of SCIENCE. Prof. Angelo Heilpria. 
REVIEWS. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 5, Chandos-street, Strand. 
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Now ready, Plate and India Paper (sheet demy), 
HE CATHEDRALS | of ENGLAND and 


LIBRAR ies taining 62 Plates 
(Views are pumice ‘2 cote. republished from the 
Builder, Revised and Partly Rewritten. 
«“ A most interesting and useful work.”—Guardian. 
Pnbound (in Portfolio), 31. 13s. 6d. ; bound (in whole buckram), 4/. 4s. 
London: Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


TOWER PUBLISHING CO. 


—@~—— 
Ready shortly, price 6s. 


ZORAIDA: a Romance of the Harem 
and the Desert. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author 
of ‘The Great War in England.’ With Illustrations by 
H. Piffard. 





Ready shortly, price 6s. 
THE TOWER ROMANCE SERIES. 


Vol. 1. A TORQUAY MARRIAGE. 


By G. RAYLEIGH and KE. VICARS. 


Vol. 2. IN QUEST of a NAME. By 


. HENRY WYLDE. 


Ready shortly, price 6s. 


The OUTLAWS of the AIR. By 


GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of ‘The Angel of the 
Revolution,’ ‘Olga Romanoff.’ Illustrated by E. S. 
Hope. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 6s. 


The CAPTAIN of the MARY ROSE. 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES, U.S. Institute. With Illus- 
trations by Chevalier de Martino and F. T. Jane. 


“A clever book. Mr. Clowes is —- for literary 
touch and practical knowledge of naval affairs 


Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price 6s. 


The GREAT WAR in ENGLAND in 


1897. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Illustrated by 
Chevalier de Martino and F. T. Jane. 


“A clever and exciting book.”—Morning Post. 


TOWER PUBLISHING Co, 95, Minories, E. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and oo 7th and 2ist, 1898, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO 
Price of the Four peal 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
wes C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, B. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
2a Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


BA. F.R 
“Has, see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent intro "infreduetion | to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ree Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, FRA 
“Well adapted to aekonaas their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, itor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








New Edition, pp. 380, 5s. 
GQLIGHT Al AILMENTS. (8rd Eaition now ready. ) 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B. 
London: J. & A. mci 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


YHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—Soreness 








and dryness, tickling and irritation, iy | een d affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
excited by the act of 


In contact with the glands at the moment the proms Sey 
oe the glycerine in th 


PPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, 
['HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—EPPS'S 
GLYCERINE. JOTTRES ae o0kd i in boxes, 7jd., and in tins, 1s. 14d. 


labelled ‘“‘James E; Lim , Homeopathic Chemists, 
Piccadilly, and 48, Ee aaceicavan | London. 


VPrNoutia 





ese ag’ lections becomes actively 





6d. 


S HAVING 


So a4 P. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESTIA, 
The best remedy for 

HEARTBURN, 

_— 


Causes no blotches. 





ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA asec 


4 INDIGESTI 
And Bafest Aperient for 2 Delieats ee 
Children, 


DINNEFORD'S “MAGNESIA. 





Ready this day, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH AMERICA. 


By LADY THEODORA GUEST. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen, 





OLYMPIA’S JOURNAL. By W. S. HOLNUT. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“* Instead of Keepsake ladies we have Theodora of the ‘ Yellow Book,’ 
the dreadful ‘ She’ of ‘ Keynotes,’ ‘The Woman who Did,’ and last, but 
not least of this army of militant women, Olympia of the ‘ Journal, 


She did—what did she do? 
aman to make copy of him.” 


The most inhuman deed of all—she married 


“The Wares of Autolycus” in the Patt Mati Gazerre. 


_ “A clever work of fiction...... There is a skill in the construction and 
in the writing of the story which makes the book readable to a degree not 


100 commonly reached.””—ScoTsMan. 


“A faithful and clever presentment of a woman’s temperament...... 
That Mr. Holnut has realized Olympia’s character is a great —_ but 
that he should have enabled his readers to do likewise is a greater.” —Srar. 


Lonion: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





WILSONS & MILNE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_—_o—— 


THE SECRET OF WARDALE 
COURT, and other Stories. 


By ANDREE HOPE. 
1 vol. 6s. 
A Collection of Tales by a comparatively New Writer of 
great promise, 

“The author handles her themes with an ability that 
should obtain a very favourable reception for her stories.” 

** Four clever tales.”—Atheneum. Morning 

‘‘ Written with remarkable power.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“‘ The authoress has a genuine gift for narrative, and con- 
trives to interest without ever indulging in flashy epigram 
or pseudo-brilliant vulgarity.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ The LIFE of THOMAS WANLESS, 
PEASANT,’ &e. 





1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
“As an artist he has found his feet......His method is 
biting and stern, his grip on the attention is masterful.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 
‘* Nicol Thain is a distinctly good villain ” 
Westminster Gazette. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 
THE LIFE of THOMAS WANLESS, 
PEASANT. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘ A very powerful story of social wrongs.” — Baptist. 

“The ae is remarkable for its power and simplicity, 
and everythi and everybody depicted in the story is rea} 
and vivid.”—Bradford Observer. 

“‘There is no clue to the hand that penned the story of a 
Warwickshire labourer’s hard life. Whoever he may be, he 
knows his subject.”—Literary World. 


HEROES IN HOMESPUN. 


Scenes and Stories from the American Emancipation 
ovement. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of ‘ Men of the Backwoods,’ ‘ Redskin and 
Paleface,’ ‘ Royal Youths,’ &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A volume of no little value.”— Spectator. 
“ All these stories are admirably told in this record of one 
of the noblest campaigns in history.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE HISTORY OF CURRENCY, 
1252-1894. 


Being an Account of the Gold and Silver Currencies of 
Europe and America, from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Day, and their relation to the Monetary and Mer- 
cantile Experience of the Commercial World. 

By WILLIAM A. SHAW, M.A. F.R.H.S. F.R.S.S. 
1 vol. 15s. 

“If any one who has been misled by the version of history 
presented by the bimetallists wishes to see what these effects 
really were, he should study Mr. Shaw's book ”— Times. 

**There have been few more important contributions to 
the material of the currency controversy of these latter days. 
sensu The book fulfils its title in a genuine way.”—Scotsman. 

“This goodly volume differs essentially from the noisy 
pamphlets that are being sown broadcast in support of par- 
ticular theories. It is not written in a polemical spirit.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


A GLOSSARY of COLLOQUIAL, 
SLANG, and TECHNICAL TERMS, 


In Use on the Stock Exchange and in the Money Market. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Price 3s. (Ready March 5. 








Price 1s. net; 14s. per annum, post free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Contents of MARCH NUMBER. 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY FINANCE—The LESSON 
of FRANCE —ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD— The 
BOARD of TRADE REPORT for 1893 on COMPANIES 
winding up—CHINA and JAPAN—HELPS to COLONIAL 
SOLVENCY in 1894—MORE MONEY for NEW SOUTH 
WALES—SOUTH AUSTRALIA still ATHIRST—ENGLISH 
RAILWAY FINANCEK in 1894—NEWFOUNDLAND painted 
on the 8POT—The STOCK EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 
and the STOLEN BONDS NUISANCE—REFILLING the 
UNITED STATES TREASURY “GOLD SIEVE”—LORD 
HERSCHELL and Mr. JUSTICE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
—A CANADIAN DARKNESS which may be FELT, &c. 


London: 29, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. ~~: 


wt 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN 
IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
OF VOLUMES. 


THE CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. MP. 


Ready in a few days, price 3s, 6d, 


JOHN DALTON 
AND THE RISE OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S, 
To be followed shortly by— 
MAJOR RENNELL, F.B.S., 
AND THE RISE OF 


ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 





The THIRD VOLUMEof SOCIAL 
ENGLAND, Edited by H. D:TRAILL, 
D.C.L. (price 15s.), embraces .the. period 
of history from the Accession of Henry 
VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. . Each 
branch of the work is written by some 
well-known authority. Thus, the Poli- 
tical and Constitutional History of the 
Period has been written by A. L, Surrn 
and A. Hassati; the Suppression of the 
Monasteries, by the Rev. F, A. Gasqugr, 
D.D.; The New Learning, by J. Bass 
Mutiineer; The Art of War, by C. 
Oman; Naval History, by W. Larrp 
Crowes; Tudor Literature, by Gxorce 
SarntssuRy; Discovery and Exploration, 
by C. Rarmonp Beazzey, F.R.G.S.; Agri- 
cultural Development, by R. E. Prornero; 
The Poor Laws, by W. A. 8. Hewiys; 
Elizabethan Society, by Gzorer Sarnts- 
BuRY; Elizabethan Manners and Costume, 
by Miss M, Bareson, 





MR. HERBERT COMPTON BREAKS 
NEW GROUND. 





And other Volumes. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 32s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS 


SALA. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


The 7ZMES says :— 
** Very interesting and entertaining.’ 


PUNCH says :— 


* Delightful reminiscences are these of George 
Augustus Sala.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


** Mr. Sala has fulfilled his purpose with inimit- 
able skill, admirable tact, and exemplary com- 
pleteness,” | 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 


**A thousand stories and reminiscences that 
many people to whom the author’s name is a 
household word will read with entertainment.” 


The MORNING POST says :— 


‘*Mr. Sala’s spirited accounts of the various 
adventures he met with on his journeys and his | 
numerous anecdotes are alone enough to make | 
his work entertaining.” | 








A FREE LANCE in a FAR 
COUNTRY, by HERBERT COMP- 
TON, whose ‘ A King’s Hussar’ made 
such a stir a short time since. Price 6s. 

““Mr. Compton has the merit of breaking 
ground in a new field of romantic adven- 
ture, where, indeed, truth is stranger than 
fiction.” —English Mail. 





The QUEEN'S SCARLET, by 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN (price 
5s.), narrates the Military Adventures 
and Misadventures of Sir Richard Frayne, 
and contains many bright and interest- 
ing pictures of soldier life and action. 

“An interesting book about soldiers and 
their surroundings, written with a graphic 
simplicity not often found in the military 
novel,”—Morning Post. 





The PEOPLE'S LIFE of their 
QUEEN, by the Rev. E. J. HARDY, 
Chaplain to the Forces, and Author of 
‘How to be Happy though Married,’ 





POSTPONEMENT. OF THE 
PUBLICATION OF 


eae he 
KING'S DIARY. 


BY 


PERCY WHITE, 
- Author of ‘Mr. Bailey Martin,’ 


.. Price 1s, 4d. 





NOTICE.—In view of the Jarge 
‘A 
King’s Diary,’ the publication has 


orders from the trade for 


been postponed from March 4th 
to Monday, March 11th. 





The most remarkable Adventure Book 
of the Day—a combination 0 
Defoe and Stevenson. 


THE s 
HISPANIOLA PLATE 


BY 
JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
Author of ‘ The Desert Ship,’ &c. 
Price 6s. 
“So vividly is the romance unwound, that 
it seems as though Defoe might have written 


the first part aad Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
the second.”—-Army and Navy Gazette. 


“A more than usually good story of trea- 
sure-trove.”—Morning Post. 


“The story is a good one.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“ An absorbing story.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
“A story of great interest.” 





is a bright and chatty account of Her 
Majesty’s life and work. It deals with the 
personal and domestic side of our Queen’s 
character, and is crammed full of capital | 
anecdotes and illustrations. Price 1s, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limtep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


Glasgow Herald. 


“One of the best stories of treasure lost 


and found that one has read since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Stevenson’s famous achievement 
| in that kind.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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